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GIDEON'S EOCK. 

PART I. 

TN the fall of tMs year of our Lord 1810, 
^ I, Gideon Weir, do send these papers, 
containing the history of my life, to Alice 
Weir, to be the property of her grand- 
children, desiring that the same papers be 
not unsealed for a space of sixty years. 



As in the old times I have cast my net 
back into the sea in disgust at having drawn 
up in it weeds and stones and unclean rep- 
tiles instead of fish, I now send my thoughts 
into the past ; discontented and sorrowful at 
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the memories they return with, and bidding 
them go baek again and yet again in search 
of hotter things. — ^But I know that this is 
iiUo work. God made the sea wherein I 
(Hint my fisher's net, and therefore it was no 
Jolly iu hoping and casting for the hundredth 
time; but of this sea, this past of my own 
milking, what dare I hope ? 

Come, then, Gideon, one cast more, one 
minute's thought, then take thy haul, and 
make the best thou canst of it. 

Ah ! what a haul it is ! How shall I dare 
to open such a net of memory, so bulged 
and distorted by the monsters that it has 
brought up ? Surely, there is nothing in 
God's awful sea so hideous as these things 
which my sickened and mournful eyes dare 
not refuse to know as the companions of my 
youth. 
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What monster is tMs that nearly fills the 
net, strangling to death in its coils whatever 
of good comes near it ? I look at it, and find 
its green eyes horribly familiar to my own. 
Its name is Jealousy ; and from my child- 
hood it has spread its coils about my steps, 
withering all happiness before them. 

And these, which it has drawn in with it, 
what are they ? Black Treachery — do I see 
there ? Betrayal of kith and kin ? But I 
sicken : I can look no more. 

Impure net ! Shall I give way to my dis- 
gust, and cast it back from whence it came, 
and draw it in jio more ? It seems to me 
that I must indeed do so ; but whilst I bend 
over it in my despair, a warm hope creeps 
into my veins, and thrills me with a sense 
of something being hidden here — something 
dazzlingly pure, sweet, precious. 
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To what shall I liken it, this gem of beauty 
amongst the scaly monsters and slimy reeds? 
To some precious stone — some diamond on 
which the rainbow's light has fallen in mi- 
niature reflection, and has never left? Or 
nhall I liken it to some small, pink shell for 
whom God has taken all the music of the 
ocoan, and made it into a murmur for its 
voice; the beauty of which has power to 
make those monsters crouch— charmed, ap- 
]) ailed, and powerless? Behold, Gideon, 
they die, and the threads of thy net grow 
golden ; take courage, then, and cast it not 
back, but bo sure that this Love which gilds 
it shall lightcm the ways of thy past life 
which thy pen is to reveal. 

I was bora at Ilawkshold, a village on 
the ITontinh coast ; but as my life, up to the 
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age of thirty, was filled by nothing more or 
less honourable than smuggling adventures 
by sea and by land, I shall go back no 
further than a certain night on which it 
seems to me that the strange history I wish, 
for many reasons, to write down before I 
die, did in truth have its beginning. 

I feel myself under the old, low roof 
again, in the smoke and wind, and the light 
and heat of the fireside of home — ^my first 
home, my only home for thirty years. I see 
us all — the five of us busy with our different 
devices. I see first the two giants ; they 
take up nearly half the room. One sits on 
a barrel mending nets ; the other lies his 
fall length upon the floor, and watches him. 
The industrious Goliath is my brother 
Andrew ; the idle one, his half-silly com- 
rade, who never leaves him, Jacob Junk. 
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My mother has her stool and spiiming- 
wheel in the middle of the room. I see her 
black eyes and upright figure, her withered 
hand, swift and steady, her calmly-closed 
mouth at once so gentle and firm. I see 
her, and I remember where Andrew had his 
handsome looks from — ^his grand black eyes, 
which in after years it seems to me have 
looked on me from famous pictures I have 
seen, pictures of men, poor fishers like our- 
selves, but called away to be fishers of 
men. 

My father has his chair, the only one in 
the place, drawn up close before the fire, and 
sits cowering over it, mumbling of things 
and men that have ceased to be. 

The draught from the window, which a 
fierce storm shakes noisily, blows his white 
hair about his eyes, disturbing his already 
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uncertain vision, and making his eyes wince 
or dilate or glare fixedly with the different 
strange fancies that are troubling him. 

A little away from him, seated on a locker 
with the candle, the only one, close to him, 
behold myself, Gideon Weir, with a book in 
his hands, and see if they do not well call 
him Wolf Weir. 

Silent, savage of eye, wild and tawny of 
hair and face as his namesake. Yes, there 
he is, looking up with a low growl at the 
leaist disturbance, whether it be a laugh 
from the giants as they whisper together, 
— or the weak, piping complaints of his 
father, — or the voice of his mother speak- 
ing some comforting words to her old hus- 
band, so much lower down life's hill than 
herself. 

"Come, father," she says, "you're getting 
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tired ; we'll have supper soon, and you shall 
go to bed." 

The old man listens, and gives several 
little jerks of his head round in the direction 
the kind voice comes from, so that one sees 
his thoughts are making slowly towards the 
spinner in the middle of the room. 

^^ Supper," he repeats shakily, ^'supper! 
'taint supper time, Deborah, the lads jain't 
come in yet. Where's the lads ? " 

"They won't be here to-night, father," 



says Andrew, in a deep voice, which makes 
Wolf Weir glance up with a frown like a 
thunder -cloud. "There's work over at 
Folkestone to-night; don't you remember 
'em talking about it last supper-time ?" 

"Work, is there!" Then, with sudden 
life shining in his eyes through his silvery 
hair, "Deborah, what are my lazy louts 
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at home for, wlieii the other lads are 
gone?" 

" Put him to bed," growls Wolf; " Junk, 
put him to bed." 

The ragged Goliath on the floor tells me 
with an oath to do it myself, for which he 
gets a kick from Andrew, who answers his 
father's question as if he were himself the 
weak, and the old man the strong and to be 
feared one. This he does too without so 
much as one blameful look at Wolf, who is 
ashamed, but hates himself for being so, and 
his brother for making him so. 

My brother Andrew then did, I say, with 
infinite care and patience, explain once more 
to the old man what had already been ex- 
plained to him several times in the course of 
the day. 

Again he made him to understand how 
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important cargoes, having to be unladen at 
Folkestone and conveyed to an inland town, 
all our gang were gone with arms and horses 
to do the business; and also that, since 
trustworthy men were needed to remain 
behind, to give them warning on their re- 
turn whether they might or might not 
appear with safety, and likewise to guard 
certain stores in the village, myself, Andrew, 
and Jimk had been deemed fittest for the 
task ; more especially as the goodness of our 
fishing trade kept us less open to suspicion 
than any of the rest. 

Before he had finished his explanations, 
my father had again fallen into the despond- 
ency from which our supposed idleness or 
cowardice had for a minute or two drawn 
him. 

He began to repine at not having 
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been called to take the lead of the expe- 
dition. 

"Never said a word to me about it. 
Headstrong lads ! Me as 'as bin a'most the 
making o' free trade i' these parts. Don't 
they remember who brought 'em in at West- 
land Haven i' the face o' twenty — ^thirty — 
revenue sogers ? — ^who put 'em up to shut- 
ting the sogers in a cave ? " 

"Ah, you 'a seen grand times, father!" 
my Mother said soothingly. " Time you 
rested now, old man." * 

" Then there's Benacre — ^ay, Benacre ! 
Benacre! Don't they remember Benacre? 
Who led 'em, forty and odd, with all the 
cargo, through Benacre Street ? Headstrong 
lads ! Free trade's a-going to ruin. Five 
hundred of our lads we could arm i' this 
place once. Why don't they stick to a good 
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leader when they ha' got one ? They called 
me the Smuggler King in Benacre/' 

"And so thou wast, my man," says my 
mother, looking up proudly. " There's ne'er 
a one o' thy two sons '11 e'er come up to thee. 
Will thy Gideon there — thy Wolf, as they 
call him? — ^will he ever do aught to the 
glory o' free trade, with his long nose in a 
book fro' mom till night ? And as for thy 

Andrew " Did she think Wolf heard 

not the change in her voice — the swelling of 
love and pride in it ? "As for thy great 
moon-faced Andrew, while he can break his 
fast once a day, and feel the sun shine on 
him once a year, he'll be too happy and com- 
fortable to care for aught else ; that's to say, 
so long as his lubberly Junk may follow at 
his heels, and pick up his crumbs, and live 
in his great shadow. Young men had some- 
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thing else to think of than ease and comfort 
when /was a girl." 

" I'll swear to that, dame/' mutters Junk, 
intending a compliment. 

" I'll swear thee supperless, thou loppits," 
says my mother, " if you don't bestir your- 
self, and mind the fire, and do something for 
your living. As for love-foolery, if that's 
what you mean, there's bin no lack 0' that 
wi' thy two fine young masters, if gossips 
and one's own eyes may be believed. Sixty 
years I've lived in bonny Hawkshold, and 
only learnt i' this last month that the nearest 
way home from the caves is round by Eben 
Flemming's." 

" Hold, dame : here's Andy cut his finger 
to the bone," said Junk mischievously. 

*^ And there's Wolf 'U set his hair a-fire," 
adds my mother. 
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Wolf draws his head farther from the 
flaring candle, and makes believe to be too 
well engaged with his book to have heeded 
what hath been said; but he is in truth 
looking over it, like any basilisk, at Andrew 
hacking away with his clasp knife at a knot 
in his net, his great eyes lowered shyly as 
a girl's, his bearded face conf osed and vexed. 

Not alone confused and vexed, but lighted 
and softened by something strange and new 
to it, as if my mother's words had given a 
touch of sweet reality to some secret dream- 
like joy within him. 

Wolf sits and eyes him, as if he would 
like to spring, and seize him by the throat, 
and wring from him the meaning of that 
look. 

^' Ah, my lad," says his mother, looking 
at her giant as if she could well be jealous 
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of any living woman that might come be- 
tween them, " there's more to be looked for 
in a free-trader's wife than dainty airs and 
spick-and-span neatness. She's a .pretty foot 
in her thin shoe, has Mistress Alice, and a 
bit of a baby hand white as e'er a lady in 
Kent; but what's that to thee, my son? 
In thy sweetheart, Andrew, I look for a foot 
that '11 fly bare over stones and rocks to help 
thee land when needs be, as mine has done 
to help thy father times out 0' mind, and a 
hand that can pull an oar or a trigger — that's 
the girl for a smuggler's wife, my boy." 

^^Then the Lord keep me single," mutters 
Junk. 

"Amen, with all my heart. Junk," says 
his mistress. " Never fear, lad, there's ne'er 
a woman in Hawkshold that '11 try to thwart 
thee in that wish." 
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" What are they talking about ?" asks my 
father, turning helplessly to Wolf. " Has 
my son Andrew bin a courtin' ? has my son 
Andrew got a sweetheart ? " 

" Best known to himself," growls Wolf, 
with a savage look at his brother, which the 
giant meets with eyes fall of trouble. 

"I want to see her, Deborah," the old 
man persists in a flutter of peevish excite- 
ment ; " where is she ? where's my son An- 
drew's sweetheart ? " 

'^ Ifonsense, father," answers my mother, 
stopping her wheel that he may hear her 
the better. "Andrew's got no sweetheart. 
It hasn't come to courting yet, but the 
boys are both mad after old Flemming's 
girl." 

" Flemming ! what, old Eben Hemming 
— his daughter?" 
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" Yes, yes ; you know Alice Flemmiiig ?" 

" Alice, little Alice! it can't be her; she's 
only six years old — she told me so yester- 
day." 

" Nay, nay, old man," says my mother 
with a sigh, " that was a long yesterday . 
Alice is eighteen now. Look at your own 
sons — Flemming's child has grown up as 
well as them." 

" Flemming," repeats my father, losing 
^ his thoughts in the past again, " Eben Flem- 
ming — sly, sly, sly! Yes, I know — sly dog, 
Flemming.'^ 

My mother now gets up, and puts her 
wheel in its comer. She gives us our 
supper of broth, with a lump of rye-bread 
each; and I think Junk's is the largest, 
though he gets a box on the ear along 
with it. 

VOL. II. c 
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" Come, my white-faced scholar," she says 
to Wolf, taking away his book, and giving 
him his bowl of broth ; and I submit with 
a less wolfish grace than usual. 

I remember my hand trembled as I took 
it from her. Why ? Had I some foreboding 
that it was the last time I should receive 
food from that dear and faithful old hand 
which had fed me from my birth ? I cannot 
tell. I only know that at that moment my 
heart seemed to leap to her as if some fore- 
boding of separation pierced its numbed 
affection to the nerve. Whether she read 
something more human than usual in my 
eyes as I looked at her, I know not; but 
she paused beside me when she had placed 
the bowl in my hands, and, passing her hard, 
gentle fingers along my burning forehead, 
said to me — 



t^ 
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"Ah! my Wolf, I would to God thee 
hadst thy brother Andrew's happy heart.'' 

At this I hardened. From that moment 
I had no love for my mother till that had 
passed which made her look on it as a crime 
to retain in her good heart anything but 
hatred for me. 

The storm had by this time become so 
violent that it was all my mother could do 
to keep the window from bursting in. Junk 
said it was Lucifer and aU his angels rising 
from the sea and hurling defiance at heaven. 
He called the wind their howling ; the hail- 
stones dashing on the window, the chattering 
of their teeth ; and the sudden torrents of 
rain, the tears they shed as heaven's light- 

» 

ning smote them. 

He was in this way amusing Andrew, 
who had come to the fire to warm himself, 
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and at whose feet Junk was sitting, or 
rather sprawling in everybody's way, and 
my father was still muttering about Eben 
Flemming and the things which the name 
had brought to his mind, when we all heard 
a noise at the door which the storm could 
not have made. 

" It's old Lucifer dead beat and wanting 
shelter," said Jimk. 

" It's old Flemming's wooden leg," said 
my mother. " I know that knock well 
enough." 

I looked at Andrew, and met his eyes, 
big as saucers with astonishment. 

" Old Flemming ? " he said, rising in his 
slow way. Andrew could never speak or 
move quickly for the life of him. I also 
rose and made as I would open the door. 
But by this time my mother had already 
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done so, and the sight we saw there caused 
both Andrew and myself to drop stupidly 
back into our seats. 

It was indeed old Flemming, but not alone. 
His lovely little daughter was with him, 
and he stumped into the room leaning on 
her slight arm. 

" Save us, dame ! — here's a night ! " said 
he. ^'I don't know how I should have 
found your nest, but Alice took me in tow. 
See, the child's drenched. Take off your 
hood, AUy." 

My mother had at first stood still, look- 
ing coldly enough at the girl ; but when in 
obedience to her father she put back her 
hood and turned her large eyes timidly 
towards her, the good soul bustled up, and 
removing her cloak, led her nearer to the 
fire. Junk took his pipe from his mouth 
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and stared. Andrew's eyes also seemed 
drawn to her against his will; mine had 
never left her face since she entered. 

We forgot old Eben Flemming and the 
strangeness of his visit at such a time, and 
on such a night. We forgot to wonder 
what he would think of my father mut- 
tering about him aud his slyness, which 
he continued to do, being far too weary 
and sleepy to be aware of who our visitors 
were, or to trouble himself in any way 
about them. 



I would show you now the woman that 

I loved, and that the best man I ever met 

on God's earth loved likewise; not better 

than I loved her — ^neither man nor angel 

could do that — ^but as well, and with a 
happier love. 
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I would show her to you, the little maid 
of our rough hearts, the idol of our eyes, 
but I cannot. No, Alice, I cannot paint 
your bonny cheek, though I dipped my 
pen into my heart's blood, that comes back 
strong and warm as I write your name; 
my words would but make your blush seem 
faded and your eyes dim. 

The women of our band were a brave 
set enough, one or two as brave or braver 
than any man amongst us, and how much 
more cunning in cases of sudden danger 
we often had to learn to our admiration and 
sometimes to our cost — ^for they knew how 
to value their timely services only too well. 

Yet there were honest lasses enough 
among them, honest as honesty went with us, 
with hearts good and true as well as stout, 
and faces pretty as well as bold and tanned. 
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But Alice was not of this kind, and per- 
haps we loved her because she was so 
different; because she did not remind us 
of the rough sea and the rough trade we 
drove; and because her voice had tuned 
itself to the birds* voices, and the sweet 
sounds of the land, instead of to the wUd 
winds that made ours hoarse as ravens. 

Pretty land-flower! who stopped your 
bright blooming ? Who came like a blight- 
ing mist from the sea, and blanched you, 
and breathed bitterness into your soft un- 
folding heart ? 

Sweet land-bird ! who listened to your 
happy voice and aimed death at you ? Was 
it verily this hand that trembles as it 
makes this pale, word-image of you — ^Ally ! 
Ally! 

I cannot tell if one should call her fair 
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or dark, for though her face was as the 
purest white and pink, I remember an 
eyelash black as jet, that kept too jealous 
a guard over the blue jewel which drew 
all looks upon it. 

She was the smallest, slightest woman 
in the village, yet she looked tall if you 
saw her by herself. I think it was because 
she was all grace and lightness, and as 
well balanced as a lily on its stem — ^as a 
fountain of water in the air. 

I suppose she was with us in the village 
from her birth, but we never noticed her 
as a child. The life we led made our 
senses too gross to be touched by the 
delicate promise of a bud, by the faint 
prophecies of early spring. It was only 
when the fall rose nodded at our cottage 
doors, and the trees were green, and the 
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com was high, that our dull hearts began 
to take notice of the summer being in. So 
it was that we had no eyes for the skip- 
per's daughter till her eyes met us in all 
the blue glory of their summer. 

He loved her first, and it was the sight 
of his love that attracted me towards her; 
and then, before I guessed what was be- 
falling me, I found myself his rival. 

At first I thought her cold, heartless — 
too fair and fragile to hold a human passion 
in her. But watching her, using all the 
power of my mind to understand her and 
the sweet changes of her face, I discovered 
by her manner when we two approached 
that one of us was loved by her. Which 
was it? 

Oh, that I could have known ! Oh, that 
I could have been spared that agony of 
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doubt I suffered ! There were times wlien 
Andrew's face half convinced me that he 
knew himself beloved. I have seen him, 
just after we have passed her — I have seen 
him drawn up out of himself a very king 
of giants, and stepping like a king, his 
chest heaving, his mouth — not smiling, but 
wearing a look more of happiness than any 
smile ; his dark, gleaming eyes turned from 
me half in scorn and half in pity for my 
fierce, searching gaze. But as often have 
I seen him look at me, in my moments of 
wild hope, with honest, humble envy ; and 
a misery which, though always patient 
and subdued, was, I do in my soul believe, 
as profound as my own. When I have 
seen him in these moods only the more zea- 
lously industrious, unselfish and gentle, 
turning the very pain of his soul into 
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balm for those around him, Cain himself, 
witnessing AbePs rich sacrifice to the Lord, 
could scarce have known a more passionate 
envy. 

I do perhaps owe it to a life so barren of 
good as mine to confess that I have at 
times been so moved by this man's love — 
a love as gentle, as giant-Uke as himself — 
I have been so moved that could I have 
forced the girl to love him, and accept him 
for her husband, I would verily have 
done so. 

But it was ordained that our two spirits, 
so unequal in strength, should be tried by 
an equal share of hope, fear, and suspense. 
As we had neither of us any opportunity of 
serving Alice herself, all we could do was 
to lie in wait for and seize every chance 
of serving her father. Old Flemming took 
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our attention very kindly. He was a man 
who always had much small husiaess in 
hand, having an inveterate love of money 
and of making money, though he was, if 
reports might be believed, already much 
richer than he appeared to be. He was 
the owner of a Folkestone cutter, which, 
imder cover of a smaU trade in dry goods, 
did a profitable business in a very quiet 
and safe way. But Eben had other irons 
in the fire. He had been captain of a 
large merchant ship ; and had made, as he 
said, many friefids in different parts of the 
world — ^Mends who did not mind trans- 
acting special little bits of business for 
him, as he made it to their own profit to 
do so, whether they might chance to be in 
the service of Government or not. As 
Eben found it necessary to send affectionate 
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inquiries and advice occasionally to these 
friends^ and was himself no penman, the 
services of Wolf the scholar (who could 
barely read and write) did not come amiss 
to him. 

Many a moment of intoxicating happi- 
ness has Wolf known when seated at such 
a task in old Eben's vine arbour on a sum- 
mer's evening; receiving the instructions 
imparted to him more by winks of Flem- 
ming's cunning little eyes, and pokes from 
his wooden leg, than by words, and knowing 
that every stroke of his pen was being fol- 
lowed by lovely eyes full of admiration and 
envy. 

At such times — times of misery for him 
—Andrew would perhaps be sitting near us 
on the garden wall smoking his pipe, his 
eyes looking up at the smoke with an 
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expression that I can now call little less 
than sublime; for he looked after those 
wreaths as if they were verily the fond 
hopes of his soul, his mind, his strength, 
and to which as he saw them departing, he 
said — 

" Go, then ! Eetum to the God who gave 
thee ! Thou art lovely ! Shall I ever see 
thee more?" 

But if Wolf proved useful as the secre- 
tary of the persevering old money-maker, 
Andrew was of untold service to him in 
doctoring two wretched old boats ; which, 
though frequently required in keeping mys- 
terious appointments at sea in all sorts of 
weather, were in a shockingly dilapidated 
condition. He also dug in his garden, 
trained his vine, and mended his roof. Thus 
we were quits. 
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daughter stood so unexpectedly before us at 
our fireside. 



^' Sly old dog, that Flemming,'' said my 
father, still sitting with his back to us all, 
and his thoughts and the present moment 
years asunder. 

"What! does the old boy know me?'' 
exclaimed Flemming. " Bless me, I thought 
he was too far gone for that." 

"And you are right, neighbour," an- 
swered my mother, laying her hand on the 
back of her husband's chair, " he does not 
know you. We were speaking of you 
awhne agone, and sometimes when he gets 
a name in his mouth, he'll keep it, and turn 
it over and over, like a morsel o' bread as 
he can't swaller." 

" Poor old chap I " said Flemming, pat- 
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rlf^alt it a sndden and sharp rap. The 
w^KKlen leg retreated. 

*^Ah, I see," said its master, "don't 
know me at all: poor old Weir I breaking 
fa«t — ainH he ? " 

It's a wonder poor Junk had not every 
iKmo in his body broken by the kicks 
Andrew gave him to keep him from ex- 
ploding with laughter. 

Junk worshipped his old master next to 
Andrew, and had a downright hearty hatred 
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for Flemming, whose double-faced treat- 
ment of us he no doubt appreciated better 
then than we could in the blindness of our 
love. He detected all his little meannesses, 
and laughed at his pompous manners; for 
Flemming, with all his parsimony, gave 
himself the airs of an admiral, which made 
his wooden leg and tumed-up nose appear 
at times too ridiculous for Junk's gravity. 
For ourselves, I think we should have found 

a certain charm in the man, even had he not 
been the father of Alice. His adventurous 

life, his furtive ambition, his cunning and 
ability, drew us to him in spite of ourselves. 
His first words to Andrew and me that 
night, as he mysteriously beckoned us to the 
window, were such as to inspire us in- 
stantly with the very feelings he wished to 
arouse. 
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" Look ye here, my lads," said he, point- 
ing from the window to the heaving and 
foaming sea, " look at my brave steed Briny 
here, that I've ridden round the world upon. 
D'ye see how he tosses his mane to-night, 
and covers his bonny sides with foam? 
What's the matter with him ? I'll tell ye. 
He sniffs fortune to-night, my boys. Hark 
ye ! how he snorts and howls for some 
brave rider to bestride him and scent it out ! 
Hist, give me your ear. Wolf, and you, 
GoUath, bring yours down from heaven and 
listen." 

Now Eben Flemming made known his 
news to us after his own manner, which was 
a manner sometimes ahnost incomprehen- 
sible even to ourselves. I will try and 
translate what he said to us into common 
English. He had, it appeared, received 
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news {howy he concealed from us, according 
to his usual custom), — ^he had news that his 
cutter would be lying off Gideon's Eock 
at dusk, waiting to be discharged of its 
cargo, — a most unusually valuable one, con- 
sisting of tea, French brandy, and some 
costly bales of silk. These last had been 
concealed by one of Flemming's friends 
between the decks of an East-Indiaman, and 
had been transferred to the cutter from the 
port-hole on one side of the ship while 
the revenue men were boarding it on the 
other. 

This was, Flemming confessed, almost too 
bold a move. There was reason, he said, to 
believe it had been seen, — that his cutter 
had been suspected and pursued, but had 
been managed so well as to give her pur- 
suers the slip. They had lost sight of her, 
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and ahe was now here, waitmsr in the Terv 
jaws of danger, for men «nd boats to nn- 
lade her that she might be back on her 
proper conrae again before she wus dis- 
covered- In such a job as this there was no 
little risk, even had all onr men been ready 
at our command instead of miles away. A 
new inspector, as hardy and crafty a fellow 
an ever lived to trouble better men than 
himself had lately been appointed in our 
locality, and was said to be determined to 
hold no terms with us. Our fame in the 
neighbourhood, and the secret threats con- 
veyed to him from us, made no impression 
on him* He kept troops always ready, and 
if he made any discovery and capture, gave 
us the benefit of the recent laws in their 
utmost severity. It is true, we had a friend 
in one of the officers under this man, and 
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we still felt we might rely on him in any 
case of extremity, though as yet the danger 
of being suspected by his new master had 
kept him much aloof from us. 

The remembrance of these things flashed 
through our minds while Flemming was 
relating to us the dangerous situation of his 
cutter; and we naturally waited in a tor- 
ment of suspense to hear how such an 
undertaking, if we did attempt it, was to 
bring us the good fortune his first words 
had hinted at. I think he waited so long to 
see if we were not sufficiently generous, and 
in love, to offer our services and risk our 
lives without the prospect of any other 
reward than the pleasure of serving him. 
But his first words had set our hearts burn- 
ing with all sorts of wild hopes, hopes 
which had grown as the danger and import- 
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ance of the enterprise became fully under- 
stood by us. 

Studying our countenances furtively with 
his small searching eyes, he soon saw how 
things were with us, and that it would not 
be wise to play with us just then. Suddenly 
he threw out his hands. 

"Wolf, thy paw," said he, "and thou, 
Goliath, give me thy mighty fist. And 
now, tell me, like honest lads as you are, 
can I do fairer than this I'm going to pro- 
pose to you ? " 

Under the pretence of speaking to us of 
private matters concerning his ship, he sunk 
his voice so low that none, I think, but ears 
that listened as ours did could have heard 
what he said. By us not a word was lost. 

" Now I know how it is with you, my 
lads. Tour hearts are set on my little girl. 
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I ueedn't tell you I have good reasons to 
know I could make a lady of her if I wished, 
and have a gentleman for my son-in-law as 
rich as the squire. That's neither here nor 
there. I'm rich enough, poor as I am, to 
let my child please herself. They say she's 
got an eye on one of you, and, for my part, 
I know I wouldn't swear to the contrary. I 
know she'll colour like a red sunrise when 
either of your names is named in her hear- 
ing ; so I take it that one of you is pretty 
near to her heart, when, even at the mention 
of his brother, as well as of himself, her face 
tells such tales. As to which it is, the little 
jade is as close as the grave. Now, I ask 
you, boys, can I do fairer than say to you 
that if you both undertake this thing, and 
carry it through with all your might — ^both 
of you, I say, with all your might — I will 
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not only promise my girPs hand to whichever 
can win her, but will also promise to the one 
that does win her a smart new cutter on his 
wedding ? Now what d'ye say ? Can each 
put his hand into the lottery and take his 
chance like a man ? " 

"We can, captain; we do!" I cried, 
grasping Andrew's hand, which was ex- 
tended towards me. I felt fresh life within 
me ; I felt for the moment, in the new 
courage which having something definite to 
hope for gave me, that I could even face 
failure bravely. 

" Then we understand, captain," said 
Andrew aloud (I doubt if he could whisper), 
"we understand that Mistress Alice shall 
not be persuaded by you one way or the 
other?" 

I saw that Alice heard, for when I glanced 
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at her she was turning her head away 
hastily. 

" Even as you say — just as you say," an- 
swered Flemming, looking at us searchingly 
to see whether we were not now satisfied. 

Till that instant, I believe, we were as 
well satisfied as men in our plight could be ; 
but when on Flemming's answer I looked 
up at Andrew's face, and beheld it turned 
towards Alice, and saw their eyes meeting 
with what appeared to me to be a look of 
deep trust and tenderness, all my new peace 
turned to rage, all my new hope to fierce 
suspicion. I did not betray myself ; I did 
not let Andrew or Flemming suspect the 
change in me, but went on talking of the 
business in hand as if nothing had happened, 
and my intentions concerning it remained 
the same. 
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^^Look yon, lads, I can pnt it all clear 
before yon," said Hemming. "Ton have 
ont yonr little smack in the twinkling of an 
eye ; your nets will fill on a night like this, 
everybody knows that; and yon daredevils 
have stayed out tiU morning on many a 
worse. Ton go then — yon two and that 
other Goliath there— bawling to one another 
about your nets and bait, and singing 
snatches of your herring chorus, till you are 
where no land-eye can spy yon. Then, hey 
for Blackbeach ! " 

Blackbeach was a wretched little fishing 
village, a short distance from Hawkshold, 
but contained some large store caves be- 
longing to our gang, and some armed men 
kept guard there every night. These caves 
were also the resort of about a dozen half- 
starved lads and men who haunted the 
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place in hopes of being employed by us, as, 
indeed, they often were. 

" There," continued Flemming, " you 
complete your crew — seven in all — then off 
for the cutter. You hoist your jib three 
times, and see that she does the like. 
Alongside you give the password and 
receive it. Then fall to loading your 
smack, silent and swift as lightning. Again 
to Blackbeach with you. Ask Jansen — you 
know him, the red-haired Dutchman — ^to 
open my secret cave for you. Unload, and 
put the goods there ; then off again, and back 
again as many times as needs be. Don't 
lose a shred of . silk or a grain of tea if you 
can help it ; it shall be the better for you." 

" I'll be off with Junk and get the smack 
out," said Andrew, a little sickened by this 
burst of greediness. 
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I watched him as he went to the fire and 
shook Junk to wake him. When he had 
succeeded, and had got the giant on to his 
great bare feet, he half turned towards 
Alice, and said so timidly that I could but 
just hear him — 

" Good-night to you, Mistress Alice." 

I saw her downcast face raised slowly. I 
saw her sweet eyes go travelling up and up 
till they met his, waiting, watching, moisten- 
ing for their coming. 

" Good-night, Andrew," she said. 

Then both snatched their eyes away and 
turned them down to the earth as if each 
said mutely to the other — " Thy love, or my 
grave." 

Andrew and Junk went out. As I turned 
towards Flemming I saw that he had been 
watching me, and was suffering a little un- 
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easiness at the expression he saw upon my 
face. It suited me to restrain myself no 
longer. 

" Captain," I said, " it seems to me there 
is foul play betwixt us four." 

" How now, Gideon ? what are you at 
now ? " he demanded testily. 

"I am at this, captain. If my brother 
has stolen a march on me, as I see very 
plainly he has, your proposal of to-night is 
not fair." 

"But this is foolery, Gideon; he has not 
stolen a march on you." 

" I value my own opinion most on that 
matter, captain," I said. 

Plemming then, with an oath between 
every word, swore to me that he had strong 
reasons to believe Alice did not care more 
for Andrew than for me, if so much. 
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Wretched comfort from such a man ! But 
I took it to my soul, though I did not act 
upon it. 

" The truth is, captain," said I, " I don't 
see enough to tempt me to venture on this 
job of yours." 

He took his pebble snuff-box from his 
pocket, and raking it round with his black 
flnger-nail, looked at me steadily. 

^^Come, Wolf," he said at last, "upon 
my soul I think I have not dealt exactly 
fair by you. It's true enough that, having 
in this to trust so much more to your sharp 
wits than to Andrew's strong hands, I 
oilght to have let the balance be a little 
more on your side than his. Well, as I 
would certainly rather have a clever fellow 
like you for my girl's husband than easy 
Andy — ^though he's a fine chap, I own — ^I 
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don't mind promising you — in confidence, of 
course — that I'll put in a good word for you 
with Alice." 

"That won't do, captain," I answered. 
" If Andrew has won the girl's liking— as I 
hold it that he has — ^and as I choose, in 
settling with you, to maintain that he has — 
the only thing to make all fair betwixt us 
will be for you to swear to do your utmost 
to help me to win Alice away from him to 
myself." 

"Are you a very Wolf? Wouldst have 
me force my child ? " 

" Did I say force ? Did I not say help 
me to win ? " 

"Then there's my hand on't. Wolf. I 
will do that much, if all the cargo's 
saved. I will, on the honour of a British 
sailor ! " 
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As he once more gripped my hand, we 
heard my father muttering over the fire — 

" Never thought much o' Flemming ; sly 
dog, Flemming ! " 

A laugh burst from me, unmirthful and 
discordant enough, and I saw Alice bite her 
lip with displeasure. 

^^ Poor old chap ! don't know me yet," 
said Flemming. 

"Oh yes, captain," answered I, taking 
down my fire-arms and Andrew's from the 
shelf over our bed, "he knows you mar- 
vellous well — ^as well as I do ; and you shall 
see before sunset to-morrow how well that 
is." 

" There's the lad for me ! " he cried, slap- 
ping me on the back as I stood loading the 
fire-arms ; and evidently he thought there 
was no deeper meaning in my words than 
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that I intended showing my knowledge of 
him by saving his whole cargo. " Come, 
Alice, give a God-speed to the bravest free- 
trader in all Kent." 

As he spoke, Flemming took his daughter's 
hand and held it towards me. I did not 
touch it, for I saw that she was troubled, and 
tried to draw it back. Of what strange in- 
consistencies was I made, that though I 
would fain have forced her to marry me, I 
dared not touch her hand against her will ! 

I looked at her fixedly as she stood trem- 
bling, troubled within herself that she could 
not find strength or words to speak to me in 
obedience to her father's command. 

At last she said, in a voice that chilled me 
to the very heart — 

"God speed you, Gideon, in all goody 

I gazed upon her with a bitterness that 
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rose in hot drops to my eyes. "Is it like 
my little lady," I said, "is it like her courtesy 
— her piety — to be so cold to one whose fate 
it is to be hers — whose love for her makes 
the gaU of his sorrow or the sweetness of his 

joy ? " 

She moved her hand and her lips as if to 
hurriedly deny my charge, or to comfort 
me ; but, unable to speak, she leaned upon 
the back of my father's chair, and turned 
her face from me. 

This sight had a strange charm for me. 
It seemed so like the act of one who looked 
upon the old man with something of a daugh- 
ter's love. I was melted and calmed. Eais- 
ing the corner of her cloak, I pressed it to 
my lips, and left her. 

When I got down to the beach, I found 
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Andrew and Junk busy trimming the signal- 
lanterns in the old black shed where we kept 
the belongings of our smack. 

I said the storm seemed over, but Andrew 
thought it was but holding its breath, though 
he and Junk were agreed that it might 
very likely do so all night. The wind had 
changed, and only blew in sluggish, hot 
gusts. The clouds, in rolling off in heavy 
black masses to the east, showed the day- 
light not all gone, and there were red and 
watery grey streaks where the sun had set. 
The smack was at the water's edge, and 
Junk rolling between it and us, yelling, 
singing, and making as much noise as if the 
whole village were going a-flshing. I like- 
wise worked with a will — I was going to 
write, good will, I had written it, but hastily 
did I blot out the word. It is well that I 
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have. It is well, or how could I write here 
what thought, what resolution it was that 
made me work that night at fitting out the 
smack as delightedly, and sing and shout as 
loudly, as Junk himself? I hesitate. I say 
to myself. Shall I write it? Something 
within me of my old self cries to me to spare 
myself in this — ^to hide this only — this mean- 
ness, this humiliation — ^from the eyes of thy 
children, my well beloved ! I am puzzled, 
I confess, at my great unwilKngness to make 
known this sin, which, though black enough, 
is pale beside those others which must be 
here told. 

Ay, but I understand thee, Gideon. Those 
others she knew and suffered from, but this 

she knew not, and thou would even hide this 
one spot from her children's children. 

But while I sit hesitating and half inclined 
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to yield to the beseecliiiig of my heart, 
I remember that there are but two holy 
things lightening this otherwise dark history 
— truth and love; and once more taking 
up my pen — cast down in shame — I de- 
clare to myself I will let it lose no ray of 
either. 

I confess then that the thought which 
made my heart light, my hand strong, and 
my brain keen and joyous that night, when 
I had left Flemnung and had joined my 
brother and Junk on the beach, was nothing 
less base than a determination to obtain 
possession of, conceal, and keep the cargo of 
the cutter, to use as a means of forcing 
Flemmiag to keep his pledge to me. 

Junk and I outdid each other in singing, 
laughing, and shouting. Andrew worked 
silently, and looked pale and grave ; but I 
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could see at times he too had hope " in his 
great, cahn eyes," hope of a diflterent kind 
from mine — pure, patient, tender. I saw 
it, and laughed at it in my heart with bitter 
scorn. 

At last all is ready — nets, bait, baskets, 
everything made the most of, and while we 
are locking the shed door. Junk shows us our 
pains are not thrown away. 

A man with a telescope under his arm is 
seen slowly descending the little white path 
round the sea comer of the cliff. 

" We won't start yet," I whisper, unlock- 
ing the door again. " Let him pass her 
and take stock of her, and be satisfied ; or, 
no, let's go in time to reach her just as he 
does, and meet him." 

After waiting till the distance between 
him and the smack is only a little more 
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than between the smack and us, we make 
for it with our lanterns, Junk rolling up his 
rags above his knees as we go, and swearing 
about having to go "hystering," (oystering) 
without bacea. 

^' Heamdean ! " grunts Junk suddenly, 
and a few steps more shows us he is right. 
The man approaching the smack as we ap- 
proach is Hearndean, the coast-guard who 
has stood our friend so often. But he has 
hung back lately, since the new inspector, 
Eaglass, came. We must be on our guard 
with him. 

We are close to the smack now, and put- 
ting our things into it, and he is within a 
dozen yards of us. 

"What, off to-night, boys?" he shouts 
cheerily. "Well, it's a good night for flnh. 
But^^^ he adds, close to my ear as he i^mmm 
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me, ^'nothing else. For your lives ^ nothing 
eUeP' 

He has passed us, and we stand staring 
after him, almost hearing our own hearts 
beat. 

"I must be after him, and make him 
speak," I say, throwing down the lantern. 

In an instant I am at his heels, shouting 
to him to know how many oysters Mrs. 
Heamdean will take of us to-morrow. Close 
up to his side, I take a bit of his sleeve 
between my finger and thumb, that I may 
hold him from escaping me, yet not be seen 
to touch him. 

"Come, Heamdean, what's doing to- 
night?" 

" Don't come on with me. Weir," he says, 
looking round him, fidgety and scared. "I've 
warned you, that's enough." 
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"No, it's not enough," I answer; "you've 
said too much, or too little, Hearndean." 

" I've said all I shall say ; it's your fault 

if the warning's not enough for you. Don't 

keep with me. Weir ; don't try to ruin an 
old friend." 

" Look you, Hearndean, I'll make it worth 
your while — ^you shan't repent it ; only tell 
me, for life's sake, what game has Eaglass 
on to-night ? " 

" I don't know what you mean ; but if you 
don't leave me, look out for yourself. Weir." 

I see there is nothing to be done with 
him, and mischief in trying to do anything. 
So I turn from him, shouting — " Then, 
why the devil did she say she'd have the 
oysters ? " 

I go back and report my failure. 

Andrew looks troubled and stem. Junk's 
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face lengthens alarmingly, and he stands 
looking with childish helplessness and faith 
from Andrew to me — ^from me to Andrew. 

As it is never my custom to speak my 
thoughts aloud to Andrew, in any cases of 
perplexity like this, till I have myself de- 
cided as to how I shall act, I remain silent 
to-night for some minutes — ^perhaps two — 
perhaps three. 

"What this most likely means,'' I say 
at last, " is that Eaglass has got news of 
the cutter, and is on the watch — sea and 
shore. We must even take it that it is 
so. And while one of us goes in the 
smack with Junk to do the work, the other 
must keep watch ashore the night through, 
and signal the smack to keep out if needs 
he." 

Andrew, always ready to trust himself 
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blindfold to my judgment, claps Junk on the 
shoulder, saying- 

" Then go we, Junk ; for I'd rather trust 
to his wits as a watch ashore than let him 
trust to mine." 

With his hands on the gunwale ready- 
to leap into the smack, he paused to say- 
cheerily — 

" Come, captain, give the word ! " 

I am silent a moment, while my thoughts 
try to fit themselves to this new state of 
things. 

If Andrew goes to the cutter and lands 
the cargo, and has it under his control, what 
becomes of all my plans ? 

" Hold ! " I cry. " It seems to me that I 
must go with Junk, and you must stay." 

For once Andrew looks perplexed and dis- 
contented at my decision. 
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" Why so ? " he remonstrates. " If I go, 
I can do twice as much as you ; if I stay, I 
shall be little better than nothing, or may be 
worse than nothing, for if Eaglass or his 
hounds get hold of me to put questions, sure 
as fate my tongue will blunder us all to 
ruin. If I might answer them with these " 
— clenching his hands — "well and good. 
But this is just a matter where your wits 
are wanted. You can spin a yarn, and plan 
a hundred things in your head, while I should 
stand tongue-tied." 

" You are mighty humble all at once, my 
brother," I say with a sneer, as if I did not 
know he would have so reasoned at any 
time ; but my own dark thought has seen 
its shadow in his honest mind, and so it 
seems to me that the thought itself is there. 
"He also," I say to myself, "has his 
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plans about Flemming and Ms smuggled 
treasures." But I will thwart him. " An- 
drew," I say sternly, " there has generally 
been but one master in our doings. Is 
there to be one now or two ? " 

"Gideon," he answers, with a look I 
have never before seen on his face, "I 
always did and I always shall, while we 
two are shipmates, obey any orders of yours 
that I understand to be right, or that I do 
not understand at all; but orders that, 
according to my gifts, I understand to be 
wrong, I don't give in to for you nor any 
man on sea or shore." 

My suspicions now seem to be confirmed. 
Andrew, in spite of all this show of blunt 
honesty and obstinate conscientiousness, has 
the same thought I have had concerning the 
use of the cargo. I should, in my passion 
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and bewilderment, charge him with his 
hypocrisy and villany, but that I fear to let 
him see what I too have intended. 

While keeping back my anger and con- 
tempt, I look at his pale, determined face, 
till I fear that he, even he, slow as he is, 
has read in my eyes something of the reason 
of my reluctance to quit the smack, and my 
silent rage at being baflBLed. He looks at 
me sharply, searchingly, then hangs his 
head, as if some shame had fallen on him. 
Again he looks up, as he would fain shake 
it off and deny its existence. He puts 
his hands into one of the fish-baskets, and 
draws out a handful of straws. 

" Come," says he, holding it out to me, 
" let this settle it. He that draws the 
shortest goes." 

Junk watches breathless and open- 
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mouthed, while I sullenly sign to Andrew 
to draw first. He draws. The straw is 
very short — a mere bit of four inches. I 
cannot hope that there is another shorter or 
as short in his hand. He holds it up with 
a smile, while Junk grunts with delight. I 
dash his hand down, crying with an oath 
that I will have no more of this mockery at 
such a time. Alarmed at what my loud 
voice may have done for us, Andrew has- 
tily looks round. Another moment and he 
has leapt into the smack, and is crying to 
Junk — 

"Push off! push off! I see the cutter. 
As for you, Gideon, follow your own con- 
science. I go to do my duty ; and yours, 
before man and God, is to stay here and 
warn us of danger." 

In vain I dash after the smack, and try to 
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seize it. With the strength of six men, 
it is pushed by Junk, and in a moment 
he too has leapt in, and I see it mount 
the first heavy roller, then dance from 
wave to wave, while I stand wet to the 
neck. 

For the first few minutes my mind was 
in a strange confusion. Admiration for 
Andrew's courage and decision was mingled 
with my jealousy and rage, and I doubted 
in my first bitter humiliation my ability to 
cope with him. But I had no time to stand 
still and study my own heart just then. In 
spite of the rage and disappointment I 
suffered, it was clear to me that I had no 
choice but to accept the post appointed. 
If I threw it up, and Andrew came through 
the business successfully, Alice was certainly 
lost to me. If I threw it up, and Andrew 
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or the cargo came to harm, I should be held 
up as a traitor. 

A moment's hesitation in mounting the 
cliff, and beginning my watch opposite 
Gideon's Kock, might verily bring upon 
me a charge of the blackest treachery to my 
brother, and to the father of the girl I loved. 

Comforting myself with the thought that 

I might yet get the cargo under my control 

before daylight, I determined it should go 

hard with me but what I would keep the 

smack and her freight safe from any danger 

from the coast. Fortunatelv, at Heam- 

dean's warning and when I followed him, I 

had left my lantern and fire-arms on the 

stones, and they had not during our quarrel 
been noticed by either of us. By this time 

it was dark enough for me to mount to my 

watch-place without fear of being seen. I 
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did so, and settled myself in a spot well- 
known to us, and where I had kept watch 
many a night for my father in the time 
when he was the boldest smuggler in 
Hawkshold. It was at a turn of the cliff, 
exactly before the rock from which I was 
named. I could not see it now, but could 
fix my eyes as directly towards it as if I 
saw it. By daylight it was visible at high 
tide as well as low ; and had something of 
the look of a square church-tower, with 
one of its four ornaments remaining on 
the top, a spike like a finger pointing up. 
It was a fearful spot — more boats were 
dashed to pieces, more lives lost there, even 
in my time, than I can remember to count. 

When I was a child, and had been hear- 
ing some fearful stories of this rock, I 
remember asking my mother why the 
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Almighty let the jGbager of this dreadful 
rock point up to Him, and she answered — 

"Who knows, my child? It may be 
that drowning men are reminded in their last 
agonies that, though their bodies are sink- 
ing, their souls are rising to that peaceful 
heaven the spike points up to." 

And I recollect that I took my brother's 
hand and said — 

" If ever you or I are drowned there, 
Andrew, we will remember to look at the 
spike and think of this." 

It was a strange whim of my father's to 
call me after a thing which had nothing but 
sad and unlucky associations, The Gideon 
who had given it its name was a poor 
orphan sailor-boy, who had been sent home 
by his dying father to the care of two 
uncles — ^wild, half-savage men of Hawks- 
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hold, who were anything but pleased with 
such a charge, and used him cruelly. At 
last, when they were going on a cruise one 
night, and had got well out to sea, they pre- 
tended to the boy that he was too ill to go 
with them, and, putting him into a boat, 
bade him row ashore, telling him to row 
close by the left of the rock. The poor lad 
obeyed; and one of the men, who after- 
wards confessed all, saw him and his little 
boat whirled round, and dashed against the 
rock. Since the uncle's confession, it had 
borne the murdered boy's name ; and when 
two men of Hawkshold quarrelled it was 
a common thing to hear one say to the 
other, " Go to Gideon's Eock," meaning, 
^' Go and kill yourself." The village 
children had picked up the saying, and 
used it in every little brawl ; and strangers 
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who might pass through the place with- 
out attending to their clamours for money 
would assuredly be pursued by the shrill 
cry of — 

" Go to Gideon's Eock." 



I had not been longer, I think, than half 
an hour in my watch-place on the cliff when 
I beheld what appeared to me the glistening 
of water some twelve or fifteen feet below 
where I was standing. I was puzzled ; for 
there is never such a thing known as water 
to collect in any quantity on that side of the 
cliff. Taking it that the darkness of the 
night must be putting my eyes at fault, I 
closed them for a short space, then bending 
forward again, looked down. This time I 
also saw the glistening, but now it was no 
longer in the same spot where I had seen it 
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before. It was farther westward of the cliff, 
that is to say, ferther from the viUage, and 
nearer to Blackbeach. It may be this fact 
gave my eyes fresh sight ; for, on a sudden, 
my gleaming water divided into sharp, bright 
points, amidst which I could dimly discern 
heads of men. They were marching to 
Blackbeach. They would arrive there just 
as Andrew and Junk arrived with the first 
lot of the cutter's cargo. Who could have 
betrayed us ? Had our quarrel been over- 
heard, and so our plans for this night's 
work ? Crouching, and more, I think, like 
a thing with wings than feet, I rushed 
headlong down the cliff, till I was even 
with them, and we were divided but by 
a few bushes. Here I clutched the grass 
to stop myself. To my wonder and fear 
they too stopped. Bathed in sweat, T lay 
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flat on the grass, wondering if they had 
heard or seen me, and what would befall 
next. 

I presently found they had but paused to 
divide and descend the hiU separately ; T^hich 
I well understood their doing, as aU together 
they would assuredly attract the attention of 
some of the fishermen living in the row of 
cottages at that side of the cliff — ^aU of which 
fishermen were smugglers. 

As I lay, scarce daring to breathe, I heard 
the bushes part, and then a footstep crack- 
ling the thorns but half a yard from me. It 
paused. I durst not move an inch, for in 
parting the men seemed to surround me. 
But soon I heard a whisper behind the 
bushes, and made out the man in whose 
close neighbourhood I was had stood still to 
hearken to it, and he replied to it. 
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'^ Ay," he said. That was all ; but that 
one little word was better to me then than a 
choir of music, for it was Heamdean's voice 
that uttered it. 

He passed on, alone. Alone but for a few 
steps — for I never lost sound of his tread, 
but dragged myself after him almost on my 
hands and knees. I dared not rise ; I dared 
not call him till I heard no other footsteps 
near us. Before he had an idea that any 
creature was near him on the wild part of 
the hill he was crossing, his weapon was 
snatched from him, and he was lying power- 
less under my grasp. 

"Heamdean!" 

" Wolf Weir ! Are you going to kill 

me?" he asked. 

" One question," I said : " did you betray 
us?" 
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" On my soul, no. They don't suspect 
you. They have heard something about a 
ship lying off Gideon's Kock waiting to 
be unladen. "Weir, believe me and spare 
me!" 

" Listen, Hearndean," I said. " I ask you 
to save my brother's life. I will tell you 
how. Go straight to Eaglass, and tell him 
you have met a country lad on the hill 
coming from Surgess Creek, and that you 
got from him that our smack was coming 
ashore there ten minutes since. This is what 
I ask you ; this is what I could sell ' you 
your life for. But see, "Wolf Weir scorns 
to treat a friend so. He sets you free ; he 
helps you to rise ; he gives you back your 
weapon, and then behold, on his knees, un- 
armed and helpless, he asks you to save his 
brother's life. We parted in bad blood. 
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Heamdean. If ha comes to harm in this 
night's work, life will be hell to me ! Save 
him, Heamdean ! Have mercy on us both, 
and save him ! " 

"If I don't, may I go to Gideon's 
Eock," said Heamdean with an oath which 
I think was not long iinforgiven. "When 
the job is over, where does he come 
ashore?" 

" As close to the rock as may be," I an- 
swered. 

" Shall you be in the old watch-place ?" 

" I shaU." 

"Then if I cannot keep them off that 
part, as I will off Blackbeach, I will be 
talking loudly as we come; it is all the 
warning I can give you." 

He went on his way and I on mine, back 
to my watch-place. 
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I was no sooner safely back than I began 
to feel a strange surprise at myself, and tried 
vainly to understand the great anxiety I had 
felt for Andrew's safety. Compared to that 
my care for the fate of the cutter had been 
slight. 

I looked back on my fit of frantic fear 
about Andrew with a self-contempt from 
which I was relieved only by remembering 
that what I had done for him was precisely 
the best thing I could have done had I never 
thought of him at all, but of the success of 
our- enterprise solely. 

Somewhat consoled by this reflection, I 

lay down on the grass, close against the 

* 

wall of cliff overhung by furze bushes and 
brambles, and by way of passing the time 
set myself to follow in my imagination the 
progress of Andrew and Junk. 
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Now, I thought, they are just within hail 
of Blackbeach with the first load. 

They signal to know if all's well, and they 
may come ashore. 

As there is always some smuggling busi- 
ness going on in connection with Blackbeach, 

they keep a watch there all night, on the 

look-out for such signals. 

My thoughts keep so greedily close to 
Flemming's precious cargo, that I fancy 
that I am actually and verily in the smack 
with this part of it, that I see Andrew lift 
his lantern, wave it, draw it back, then lift 
and wave it again, then hide it and wait. 

Looking to Blackbeach, I imagine that I 
see the answer, the safe signal — the one 
wave of the light — ^but here my thoughts 
grow confused, for in spite of my persis- 
tently assuring myself of the one, the three 
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— the signal of danger — will dance and wave 

before my eyes. 

But I make my mind believe in the one^ 

and see the smack come ashore, and the 

bare-legged lads run out from the cottages 
to help. 

Junk stays to keep them in order as they 
bear the goods up the beach, where the cart 
waits to take them to the cave ; and Andrew 
makes his way to Carl Jansen, the Dutch- 
man, who has lived in a cave here twelve 
years of his life, and whom Andrew doubt- 
less finds but just sober enough to understand 
Memming's commands. 

I fancy now Andrew and Junk passing in 
and out through the large cave to Flem- 
ming's secret store-place. I see their tall 
forms bent under their rich burdens, and 
the men lying and sitting round, the Dutch- 
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man turning after them indolent, covetous 
eyes, the ragged boys officiously lighting 
them with their glaring torches ; and I see 
Carl Jansen himself, looking jovially round 
at his children, as he calls them, while he 
sits in their midst on a barrel — his vivid 
red hair, vivid blue eyes, and vivid white 
teeth, the only bright colours in the sombre 
place. I see his huge pewter mug, rested 
on one knee, while on the other his hand 
keeps time to the gay little song he is sing- 
ing with such irresistible spirit that the boys 
lighting Andrew and Junk cannot keep their 
feet still, and even Junk's long legs cut 
a few ungainly capers behind his master's 
back. 

Somehow the lively tune has bewitched 
my own mind, which begins to show me the 
cave in a state of strange confusion. Every- 
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body and everytMng there is drawn into the 
dance. I see also Alice's little feet there, 
and hear the thump-thump of Flemming's 
wooden leg. Heamdean's amiable pale 
face is there, and Eaglass, too, is dancing 
round the Dutchman with wild enjoy- 
ment. 

It seems to me that I hear some terrible 
sounds, but half-smothered by the gay voice 
of the Dutchman. Yes, I hear groans, 
stifled but heavy, and deep-muttered threats 
of vengeance. Suddenly the torches die 
out, the dancing ceases, the hot, impure air 
of the cave is gone. 

Now I am out on the beach again, where 
Raglass and his men have seized on Andrew 
and Junk, and their ragged assistants ; and 
where a desperate fight is going on. An- 
drew is shot, and is falling dead in the boat, 
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and Heamdean is struck down by a blow 
from Junk's oar, — ^wben I wake from my 
wild dreams with savage maledictions of 
myself for having fallen asleep in my watch- 
place. 

But what is this? Now, even now 
that I am fully awake, and the fresh breeze 
from the sea is on my face, I hear still 
the smothered groans I heard in my 
sleep. 

Leaning upon my hands, and straining 
my eyes against the darkness, I at first can 
see nothing, but I hear the tramp of feet 
only a few yards before me. 

I hear many feet, some falling in a heavy, 
monotonous march, others dragging them- 
selves along in irregular, painful paces, all 
hurrying on as if pursued, and delay were 
death. 
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At last I distinguish forms. I see two 
men just before me, carrying another be- 
tween them. 

I hear them muttering as they pass — 

"He is cold, mate, his hands are like 
stone." 

" Ay, but a fire and a draught of brandy '11 
soon warm his blood again." 

"He strikes a chill through my very 
marrer, mate. By all above us, I believB 
my lad's dead!" 

"No, no; not he, mate. Bear up, or 
we'll never get him home." 

I listen after them, and when they are 
some way down the hill I hear a sudden 
stop and a cry of — 

" He is dead ! My lad is dead ! " 

I knew the voices. I recognised each 
form now of the dismal procession as it 
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passed me, and I knew, too, the meaning of 
every broken sentence that I heard. 

They are the men who went from Hawks- 
hold this morning, full of strength and 
daring, and confident of success. 

They have been betrayed by one of them- 
selves into the hands of the revenue officers, 
their cargoes seized, some of their men 
thrown into prison, three or four of them 
have been killed, and they are hurrying 
home, burthened not with new wealth, but 
with their dead and wounded. 

Echoing in my heart the threats of ven- 
geance, which make the muffled music to 
this march of defeat and death, I watch till 
they have all passed by me, and voices and 
footsteps have died away. 

When I am alone I find that the proces- 
sion has left a gloom and bitterness upon 
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me that for some time I strive against 
vainly. 

I, like them, can find no comvfort sae in 
plans of vengeance, and these do at last 
take the chill from my blood and bring me 
hope and courage. 

I promise myself that when I am married 
to Alice, and have my cutter and all Flem- 
ming's influence, I will restore to Hawks- 
hold all its lost glory, and make it the terror 
of the law. 

While thinking of these things my eyes 
are turning incessantly towards Gideon's 
Eock, beyond which I shall see Andrew's 
signal hours hence, when his work is done, 
and he desires to know if the coast is clear 
that he may come ashore, or where I should 
see it if any danger drove him in before the 
business was finished. 
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Weary of walking up and down against 
the wall of the cliff, I seat myself on the 
ground, and no sooner do I again turn my 
eyes to the rock than I see a light swung in 
the darkness once — twice. 

Andrew is in danger, then. He can have 
been but once to Blackbeach; and he is 
obliged to leave his work but barely begun. 

Shall I show him the safe signal ? Dare 
I, till I have been down to the beach to see 
that aU is clear there ? 

While I hesitate, I see some one else 
answering his signal. In the pathway be- 
low me, a lantern is shown and waved once, 
and its light reveals to me a group of men 
armed with cutlasses and pistols. 

What shall I do ? If I wave the danger 
signal, I bring them instantly upon me, and 
shall be powerless to send help to Andrew, 
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who is thus beset both by sea and by- 
land. 

A voice — Heamdean's— says loudly — 

^^ "We are scarce high enough for it to be 
seen." 

^^ Hold your tongue!" muttered the voice 
of Kaglass, evidently enraged by Heam- 
dean's loud tone. 

They now begin to descend the cliff, not 
following the path, but going by a way that 
will take them to the beach in three or 
four minutes. 

And now, the first instant that I dare 
judge it safe, I answer Andrew's signal by 
the warning — ^three waves of my lantern. 

He should show that he sees this by 
showing his once. But I look in vain for 
this reply ; all is darkness. 

What can it mean ? What can they be 
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thinking of to cease watching, as they must 
have done ? 

Again I signal, and this time I am 
answered instantly. 

Andrew is warned, and is again putting 
out to sea. 

Now for a whole hour all is darkness at 
sea ; all silence ashore. 

It is an hour in which I seem to live a 
year. 

What danger can Andrew have met with 
at sea, or at Blackbeach, which drove him 
in so soon ? Is he exposed to that danger 
now while waiting for me to signal when he 
may come in ? 

Another fear is on me. Suppose he ven- 
tures in without risking another signal to 
me, and Kaglass is waiting below still on 
the watch ? 
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Thus I sit tortured with anxiety and sus- 
pense, and knowing not what to do. 

If I stay where I am, I cannot tell how to 
answer him should he signal. If I go be- 
low, I cannot signal at all. 

At last, finding it impossible to bear this 
suspense and inactivity any longer, I de- 
scend as far down as I dare hope a signal 
might be unseen by any one upon the beach 
— if I have to show it. 

Even so much nearer the beach as this is 
than my old watch-place, I find all so per- 
fectly quiet that I begin to feel confident 
that Eaglass and his m^n have gone away — 
perhaps have given up the game, or gone 
farther along the beach to explore. 

Suddenly it comes — ^the well-known sound 
of the grating of the smack against the 
shingle. 
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In an instant there is a rosh of men down 
tho beach to meet it, and the sadden flare of 
torches and lanterns show it me distinctly, the 
two huge figures in it, and Baglass and his 
men rushing through the water to meet them. 

Now Eaglass has his hand on the gun- 
wale and shouts to them to surrender. 

But Junk — a giant to some purpose now 
— ^has actually pushed off the smack again, 
while Andrew strikes at the hand on the 
gunwale with his pistol. 

That hand is withdrawn, but the other 
avenges it. 

*^ Your blood be on toxit own head ! " 
shouts Eaghiss, and fires, with what result I 
cannot see ; bxit I see and hear his shot re- 
tiunotl, and I see him Ml into the arms of 
Iloamdean, while the smack yanishes into 
the darkness. 
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For some moments I caimot move or have 
any control over my thoughts, and still I 
hear by the groans of Kaglass that his 
wound is dangerous. 

I shiver with abhorrence of myself for 
thinking that Andrew may be obliged to fly 
the country to save his life. 

In the revulsion of feeling which this 
thought brings, I try to ask myself almost 
with a prayer what I can do for his 
safety. 

Then I remember that I must no longer 
risk my being seen here to-night, as that 
would be fatal to him. 

They have not yet recognised him, I can 
hear that by the exclamations of Eaglass, 
who keeps urging on his men, as they try to 
lift him, to discover the murderous thief s 
name to-morrow, and hints about getting a 
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notice out, that a hundred pounds reward 
shall be given for his capture. 

Making my way up the hill swiftly 
and quietly as I can, I run by a pathless 
desolate way till I am at the back of the 
village. 

A few minutes more and I am lying on my 
bed at home, ready to swear, if any inquirers 
come, that Andrew and Junk are out in the 
smack fishing, and that it's almost time they 
were in. 



As soon as it was daylight I rose, impa- 
tient to run to the beach, and see if the 
smack was visible. 

I found my mother already up, and gone 
to help and console such of her neighbours 
as had suffered firom the Folkestone expe- 
dition. 
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My father was still asleep in the small 
inner room. 

I had but just left the house, and was 
closing the door gently behind me, when, 
looking along the street seawards, I saw 
Andrew coming. 

I was not superstitious, or I should have 
thought it was his ghost. 

He was white and weary, and came to- 
wards me leaning against the wall, and look- 
ing scarcely able to drag his limbs along. 

One arm was folded closely across his 
chest ; and when, as if in sudden need of 
more support, he stopped to touch the wall, 
I saw that the bosom of his blue serge shirt 
was stained with blood. 

As he came towards me his eyes were cast 
down, but he was no sooner aware that I 
stood at the door than he fastened upon me 
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such a look as I shall never forget ; though 
I was then guiltless of wronging him save in 
my thoughts. 

This knowledge caused me to return his 
look boldly, though I was filled with an awe 
and pity I cannot express, as I opened the 
door and moved aside for him to enter. 

He sank exhausted on the stool beside my 
mother's spinning-wheel, on which he leant 
his elbow. 

I saw his haggard eyes turning about in 
hope that she might come to him ; and I saw 
also that they endeavoured to avoid me as if 
I had been some wild beast revolting to his 
sight. 

" Let me look at your wound," I said, ad- 
vancing towards him. 

" Stand back ! " he cried, throwing out 
his hand with such a gesture of command as 
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held my feet still, in spite of me ; then sink- 
ing lis head upon his breast in pain from 
the sudden movement, he added bitterly — 

" 'Tis not enough to satisfy you /" 

'^ Andrew," I said, in sullen grief, ^^I have 
had a vile night of it ; and, on my soul, I 
have done my best for you. I know not for 
what you blame me." 

He looked up at me with eyes that ap- 
peared sick with contempt. 

^^Tou did your best, did you not," he 
replied, "in giving me no warning of the 
welcome Eaglass had prepared for me under 
your very eyes? Yes, your best for my 
destruction ! " 

" You may mock me as you will," I said. 
" One must take all one gets from a wounded 
man ; but I throw your sneer back in your 
teeth. I did my best. How did I know 
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but what it might rain us if I kept on signal- 
ling danger ? If you thought not, why didn't 
you signal first for news ? " 

^^ You do not ask me such a question as 
tliat with a clear conscience, Gideon. You 
are no fool. You must see fast enough that 
a signal from me would, if they were there, 
tell them all they wanted to know." 

I felt his unjust suspicion most cruelly ; 
but I saw no use in reasoning with him 
juHt then; for Andrew was one of those 
obHtiuately simple honest men, who, if they 
K>\\w have their belief in one they have 
truMted shaken, regard it as a kind of 
luttduess ever to trust in the same man 
aguiu. 

80 \ saw that since my secret intention 
coucoruiug the disposal of the cargo had 
been diHcoverod by him, I had appeared to 
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him nothing less than utterly dishonourable 
and corrupt, 

" Keep your suspicions till you are tired of 
them, if you like," I said again, approaching 
him; "but, at least, let me see to your 
wound." 

" Let me alone, I tell you ! The wound 
is nothing but a graze on the side. I want 
no help." 

" Then how came you like a ghost, and 
scarce able to walk, if it is nothing ? " 

He looked at me with eyes flashing with 
triumph, and answered— 

'^ Because I have saved Flemming's cargo 
since I had it ; and as his bales were heavy, 
have lost much blood." 

At first I thought he must be raving; 
but he lowered his eyelids with such a 
quiet scorn for my disbelief, that I knew 
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not how either to doubt or credit his 
words. 

In my perplexity, I could not forbear 
questioning him, though he answered me 
with increasing reluctance and contempt. 

" You did not go ashore at Blackbeach at 
all, did you ? " 

" No, I did not." 

" They showed the three lights ? " 

" Yes, they did." 

" Did you go back and try again ? " 

" I went back no more." 

" Yet you have taken the cutter's cargo?" 

" I have." 

" And the cutter has gone off eiiipty and 
unsuspected ? " 

" She has." 

" And the goods ? " 

"What of them?" 
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"Where are they?" 

He raised his head, and looked at me 
with quiet, almost imtroubled contempt, and 
repUed— 

" Where they can be made no foul use of." 

" Hypocrite ! " I cried. " How do I know 
that?" 

He raised his arm, and pointed to the bed 
we shared. 

"You may know it, if you like," he said, 
" by looking back to the time we lay there 
babes, and asking thyself if thy brother has 
ever* acted like a villain." 

" Andrew !" I cried out, approaching him 
with I know not what threats in my face and 
gestures ; " upon my soul you will be acting 
like one now if you drive me desperate. I 
will know what you have done with the 
cargo, or " 
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" Or what ? You will strike me ? Well, 
you have the advantage of me in strength 
for once in your life." 

" No ; may my hand drop off if I touch 
you, Andrew; hut do not try to send me 
mad, or how can I answer for what I say or 
do ? Tell me, Andrew, tell me, thou wouldst 
not be so great a — I mean, couldst not find 
it in thee to take the giving up of all the 
goods all upon thyself, when I tell thee I 
have done my best for thee and the cutter's 
safety. Ask Heamdean if I did not demean 
myself by going on my knees to beg him to 
spare thee. I swear it seems to me I have 
lived ten years in this night ! " 

I stopped speaking, for he was leaning so 
heavily on the spinning-wheel, I thought he 
would break it and fall. 

I thought as he drew a deep heavy breath 
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and passed his hand for a moment before his 
eyes, his obstinacy was a little softening, and 
encouraged by this fancy, I cried to him with 
redoubled earnestness — 

" Come, Andrew, would she think it fair 
in thee to give me no chance at all ? Let 
all be as Flemming first said. Let us give 
up the goods together, claiming an equal 
share in saving them." 

"Equal!" he cried, with an anger and 
scorn that made my hope die, and rekindled 
all the smouldering rage in me. "What hast 
thou done to weigh against my blood?" 

Seeing him falling half lifeless against the 
wheel, I put out my arm, though my eyes 
looked at him vengefuUy, to save him ; but 
staying himself by throwing one arm over 
the wheel, he waved me off with the other, 
saying— 
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" I tell thee I want not thy help." 

" And Ij" I cried, losing all power over 
myself, " I tell thee I will have my share of 
the cargo. Where is it ?" 

He looked at me as I stood over him, pale 
with passion; he looked at me with his large 
haggard eyes long and scomftilly, and an- 
swered me with the time-worn insult of the 
place — " Go to Gideon's Eock." 

Coming from him at such a time and after 
such a question, the mockery had a venom 
which entered into my veins, and half-mad- 
dened me. 

I stood over him for a moment, speechless, 
my clenched hands raised, then dashing them 
together, I turned and fled from the house. 

I lay on the beach, with the nets in my 
hand pretending to mend them. 
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I had lain there about an hour trying to 
think, but my mad rage and hatred ran 
through and through my brain in too vio- 
lent a tide to be stayed and formed into 
thoughts. 

Junk had been near me, busy with the 
smack. 

Anxiety for his master's safety had sharp- 
ened his wits, and had inspired him to go 
to Surgess Creek, and make a secret bargain 
for a net of fish, which he had been osten- 
tatiously sorting and selling on the beach 
near me, grumbling to everybody over our 
bad night's luck. 

By this time the losses and sufferings 
from the Folkestone expedition had thrown 
the whole village into a state of glpom, rage, 
and terror impossible to describe. 

Small curiosity was felt concerning the 
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little aflfray in wliich Eaglass had received 
his wound. I heard often a certain duU, 
incomplete satisfaction expressed that he 
was wounded, but I heard more frequently 
bitter anathemas on his antagonist for not 
having done his work better. 

Eaglass himself at least was not too much 
intoxicated with triumph at the Folkestone 
defeat, to make arrangements for the dis- 
covery of the man who had returned his 
shot with such unpleasant and perhaps fatal 
results. 

From what I could understand from the 
gossip going on around me, it seemed that 
the bullet had entered his arm just below 
the shoulder, and that delay in getting a 
surgeon to extract it had put his life in 
great danger. 

He had already caused written notices to 
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be put up in the village stating that a 
hundred pounds reward was oflfered for 
the apprehension of the smuggler, who had 
attacked him, and a free pardon to any of 
his accomplices who should assist in deli- 
vering him up to justice. 

The suspicions of Eaglass had, for reasons 
known to himself, fallen upon a smuggler 
named Halkit, and ever since daylight three 
men had been seeking him with a warrant 
for his arrest. 

Fortunately, Halkit was at this time at 
Boulogne, as every one but the Custom- 
House people knew. 

All this I learnt from the buzz of gossips 
round me as I lay on the beach fingering 
the nets. 

I heard from Junk that Andrew had sent 
word by him to Flemming of the safety of 
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the cargo, and of his wound which would 
instantly bring suspicion on him if the 
Custom-House people got to know of it; 
and that therefore he would wait at home 
till he was sufficiently rested to show no 
signs of it, and would at the first moment 
he judged it safe come to Flemming with 
all particulars. 

I writhed upon the beach and dashed my 
hand into the stones as I thought of the 
triumph he was anticipating, of the joy with 
which he was looking forward to standing 
before Flemming and Alice alone with his 
success. 

I could not rid myself wheresoever I 
turned my eyes, — I could not rid myself of 
the picture of the wounded giant standing 
before Alice with his pale face, his modest 
account of his gallant night's work, his 
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silent but all-powerful entreaty for his re- 
ward. 

" ShaU it be ?" I asked myself. " ShaU 
this meeting take place, and so all my hopes 
be sent to wreck and ruin V^ 

I lay supporting myself on my elbows, 
my fingers idly busy with the nets, my eyes 
fixed on the black shed-door, finding the 
hated picture there, as well as everywhere 
else. I was gazing on it with the spirit of 
Cain within me when something was put 
between it and me. 

This was one of the notices of the reward 
offered for the discovery of the man who 
had wounded Eaglass. 

Junk, with an air of perfect innocence, 
placed himself before the notice, and made 
the man who was putting it up spell it out 
to him. 
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*^A hundred pounds!" the poor fellow 
repeated, lool^g aghast at me as the man 
wont away. 

" Ay, Junk," I said, with a laugh that 
made him move quiekly on one side, and 
stare at mo, " only think — a hundred 
pounds ! Why, 'tis enough to make a 
poor wretch like thee play Judas." 

^^ Judas !" he repeated, shaking his head 
as he backed away firom me. " Ifay, that's 
a game that ain't played at for money only." 

WTieu the time at last drew nigh for 
Andn>w's visit to Flemming — when I had 
i^'i'U Junk go off to assist him to rise and 
put on lu!^ elothoj^ 1 wuld no longer remain 
»tiU »5i 1 hud rvmaiued so long, holding my- 
iM^lf by tWw out of barm^s way* 

I rvvs^S wul> gv>iug to the churchyard, 
HtvHHl \\\<x\^ Khiml a gmvi^n^totLe watching 
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our home, that I might see Andrew come 
forth. 

At last he came, and turned up the street 
towards Flemming's cottage, Junk and my 
mother putting out their heads to look 
proudly after him. 

From the glimpse I caught of his face, I 
think it was still deadly pale ; but he held 
his head as erect and walked as boldly as 
the soundest giant that ever lived. 

Yet there was that in his path which 
might make his courage fail him. 

At the end of the street the old squire 
and magistrate was standing, leaning on his 
gold-headed cane, waiting to speak to the 
three men who had been seeking Halkit, 
and who were now just turning out of an 
alley leading from the back part of the 
village. 
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Tbie J all turned and looked at Andrew, 
n b/i ifithned without faltering in Ms pace, 
and tumr:d boldly and leisnrelj into Flem- 
ming'i^ garden-gate. 

I tbr^ught the old gentleman looked at 
him with 8ome interest, as if he remembered 
tlut time when he used to teach his boys to 
rowy and manage a sailing-boat ; but I think 
\ui now hardly knew either of us by sight. 
Tho three men were strangers Kaglass had 
ju»t hin^d — ^the onli/ three, it was said, whom 
lio could entirely trust. 

I thcroforo had no fear of passing them, 
and I was possessed by an irresistible de- 
«iri5 to Hoo Andrew received by Alice and 
hor fUthor. 

I li3ft the churchyard, and walked quickly 
up the street till I passed the men and stood 
clottc by li'lcmming's cottage. 
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I beheld the great figure turned sideways 
towards me, slightly bending to fit itself to 
the little doorway where Alice had met it, 
and where she was looking up at him with 
smiling lips and tearful eyes, all questioning 
him at once about his wound. 

How came I to have crossed the road? 
How came I to be standing close to the 
group of men I had just been so anxious to 
pass by unnoticed ? why was I mute when 
I reached them ? 

" What is it he is trying to say ? Who 
is he ?" asked the magistrate. 

I tried again to speak ; and this time my 
voice came thick and hoarse enough as I 
lifted my arm and pointed to the figure in 
Flemming's doorway. 

" There is your man I There is the man 
who shot Eaglass ! I saw him." 
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I remember the different expressions of 
excitement on each of the four faces, which 
just sufficed to show me I had yerily 
done the thing and not dreamed it. I re- 
member just this, and afterwards nothing 
for some minutes but a sense of giddy 
expectancy — ^a waiting for some crash — 
some change through all creation which it 
seemed to me must come after such an 
outrage against nature as I had just com- 
mitted. 

The silence — ^the lull before what my 
cowering soul awaited came — was truly 
awful. 

In it I saw one of the men go away, and 
quickly return with two more carrying 
chains. 

The five of them went in together to 
seize the giant, and all came out with him 
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erect in their midst, Alice following, cling- 
ing to her father in terror. 

He stood like a statue of stone, while they 
put the chains about his hands and feet. 

His back was towards me. 

"Who is it has informed against me?" 
he asked at last. 

At this the man who was fastening the 
chains on his hands, and whom he had 
spoken to, glanced uneasily at me without 
answering. Another saw his look, and at 
once understood me to be the informer. 

Now this man knew us both, and he no 
sooner cast his eyes towards me than he 
cried out — 

" He ! Why, he is his brother." 

Andrew immediately turned himself and 
saw me. 

Like some mean, crawling creature, ter- 

VOL. II. I 
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ror-stricken, yet fascinated by tlie eyes of a 
lion, I lifted my abased head and met his 
look, as he said, in a quiet, almost gentle 
tone — 

" Yes, it is my brother." 

Then I heard the cry of Alice as she too 
understood the truth, and I felt her look, 
though I dared not see it. 

I knew that many were crowding to the 
spot. I knew that my mother was flying 
along the street, her distaff in her hand, 
her flax streaming behind her, but I saw 
nothing clearly but the giant in his chains, 
his grand face more fiill of love than sorrow 
as he looked down at Alice lying prostrate 
on the ground, her lips and hands on the 
chains about his feet. 
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PART II. 

The gaol of the parish to which Hawks- 
hold belonged was at a large seaport 
town. 

I shall not give the name of that town. 

I know not where the lots of those for 
whom I write may be cast, and I would not, 
by my sad story, risk throwing a shadow on 
walls that may be sheltering them, or streets 
their feet may have to tread. 

The gaol was on a cliff at a great distance 
above the sea, and not far from the ruins of 
a castle. 

It was a plain, narrow building, with four 
grated windows to each story ; two looking 
landwards into the deep valley, and two 
seawards. 

Beneath it a large expanse of the shore 
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is black with rocks, low and jagged, and 
covered with a treacherous slime. 

As a child I have played amongst those 
rocks, when I have been taken to the town 
by my mother to buy boots or tackle at the 
market. 

I have roamed amongst them, and ga- 
thered my hat fiiU of fish from them, and 
have sat down with another child by my 
side to look up fearfully at the great white 
gaol on the cliff. 

I remember times when we have sat till 
twilight imagining ourselves in there, and 
planning escapes, till our mother has called 
us to begin our long walk homeward ; and 
even on that walk we have still whispered of 
the gaol on the cliff, and afterwards have 
dreamed of it upon our bed at home. 

Sometimes we would wake from such 
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dreams in aflEright and trembling, but clasp- 
ing each other's hand fast would soon again 
be sleeping tranquilly. 

The night had come — ^the night of that 
day of which I have last written. 

I had again come to the old town. I was 
again sitting among the rocks, and looking 
at the gaol on the cliff. 

And the child who used to sit here with 
me — ^the feet which followed mine untiringly 
in and out among the rocks — ^the hands that 
gathered fish which they were obliged to 
drop to hold by me for support — ^are they 
not still here with me ? Can I not feel the 
sleepy form pressing against me as I sit and 
stare up at the gaol ? 

Oh, let it be so ! Mother, mother, call 
thy children to come home with thee ! The 
night grows dark and we are weary, and 
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one of us has slept and dreamed a fearful 
dream! 

Oh, let me hear thy voice calling to us 
across the sands from the market-place — 
'^ Gideon ! Andrew ! come, children, come ; 
'tis late, and your father will be home, and 
find the hearth flreless, and the table un- 
spread." 

Where is thy hand, my brother ? Come, 
let me grasp it, and run with thee to her 
side, and we will go through the busy 
streets with her, and hear her cheerful 
" Good night, neighbour," to the townsfolk 
as we go. Clinging to her skirts, we wHl 
not fear the dark, fresh night, but running 
merrily to keep up with her step, cross all 
the windy hills that lie betwixt us and dear, 
dear home* 

Where is thy hand, my brother ? I am 
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weary of these rocks, and, see, the moon has 
risen on the castle mins, and the gaol is 
grim and ghastly in her light. She shines 
upon the grated windows, from which I 
cannot withdraw my eyes, though as I look 
my flesh creeps with the fear of beholding 
some pale familiar face gazing down at me. 

Where is thy hand, my brother ? Oh, let 
us hasten, we have never stayed so late ! 

There is water creeping in amongst the 
rocks ; the tide is rising. Oh, misery ! It 
tells me of the many tides which have ebbed 
and flowed since those my childhood's happy 
days. It tells me that the little comrade who 
made their happiness, and for the touch of 
whose warm hand I yearn, I weary, now lies 
bleeding, chained, in certainty of a fearful 
death in that very gaol he feared so much. 

Dost find it dreadful as we did imagine it. 
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my brother ? Art thou cold, and does thy 
wound smart, and do thy chains chafe thee, 
pale giant ? 

But though the bare stones be thy bed, 
and death thy vision, though thy wound 
rage, and thy chains eat into thy flesh, yet 
is thy state even as a king in his palace 
compared with that of him who sits among 
the rocks and looks up at thy prison walls. 

When would it come — that change, that 
crash, that sudden, awfiil vengeance which 
my soul had been awaiting, expecting, from 
the instant when the words of betrayal were 
spoken ? 

When would it come? The night was 
half spent. As I roamed among the rocks, 
and on the cliffs, I sometimes stopped with 
a sense of sudden horror at the thought — 
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does it take so long for what passes upon earth 
to be known in heaven? Has the cry of 
AKce, the shriek of my mother, not yet 
reached the ear of Him who says, "Ven- 
geance is mine ? " 

There were moments in that night when 
the sense of the sword of vengeance hanging 
over mie so scathed my soul that I was 
moved to lift my eyes to heaven, and baring 
my breast, cry humbly for the stroke to 
descend upon me then and there. 

But the fresh winds touched me gently as 
I stood so, and the stars looked never more 
full of peace, the sea also kept its fresh glad 
voice, which seemed to me to sing — " What 
knoweth man of thy mysteries, thou Lord 
God Almighty!" 

The moon waned; and before the dawn 
came there was utter darkness, in which I 
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wandered on the verge of those cliffs which 
I have seen many shudder to climb and look 
from in the daylight. 

But a spell was on my footsteps. I 
stumbled not. I fell into no danger. 
Wherever I wandered, wherever I cast me 
down, my heart still beat with aU the ful- . 
ness of strong life. 

The dawn came, and still His wrath had 
not descended upon me. 

I was now moved to go down and sit 
among the rocks, that I might look up at 
the gaol windows and employ my mind in 
wondering through which of them the light 
of His bitter day was wakening my brother. 
Hardly had I set foot in the town when I 
noticed a strange turmoil there. Shop- 
keepers were leaving their shutters half 
taken down, or thrown across the path or 
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the threshold of their doors, and were run- 
ning down the street in the same direction 
in which every one else about at this early 
hour was likewise hastening. Market girls 
and men were running with their baskets 
on their heads to the beach wall to look 
. after people as they went hurrying across 
the sands. 

At last I saw that they were going 
towards the rocks under the gaol, and that 
a crowd had already gathered there. 

Now as I drew near to them the faces and 
attitudes of these people became to me more 
terrible than the writing on the walls of 
Belshazzar. 

I saw a young market girl sinking in a 
dead swoon in an old fishwife's arms, her 
basket of apples overturned at her feet. 

Looking upon her and many others, I 
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knew in an instant that the suspended blow 
had fallen upon me. 

Pushing my way into their midst, I 
beheld that which they had come out to 
look on, and anguish and horror rushing 
upon my heart as with the teeth of tigers, 
I lifted up my voice and rent the air with 
my cries. 



Time and tides have washed out that 
picture on the rocks. I will not try to see 
or to show it ; I wiU not tell the story with 
that day's horror fresh upon it ; I will tell 
it only as I have heard it whispered in the 
town after many days. 

Perchance a fresh ship is in the harbour ; 
and fresh eyes see, what all eyes in the 
good town are weary of, the lonely figure 
on the rocks. Perhaps some curiosity is 
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expressed, and then the voice will be sunk, 
the finger lifted, and the story told. 

His story — the most fearful of all those 
legends of the gaol which had once filled 
him with such awe — the story of the young 
fisher of Hawkshold, who was betrayed by 
his brother, and whose heart, unable to sus- 
tain the prospect of certain and disgraceful 
death, and of witnessing and letting his old 
father and mother, and the girl they both 
loved, witness his brother's evidence in 
public court bringing on this death — ^whose 
tender heart, unable to sustain this prospect, 
was helped out too efltectually by his her- 
culean arms, which tore away the grating 
from his prison window, whence he cast him- 
self upon the rocks below. 

" Since I must die, my brother, be my 
death on my own head, and not on thine ! " 
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Was he thus generous — even to deadly 
sin? Did he forget, or did he know too 
well the double crime he brought on me — 
not only the ruin of that grand image of his 
Maker, but the ruin likewise of the pure 
and goodly soul that dwelt there ? 

I know not why ; but in spite of aU the 
years I mused over it, this thing became 
more inexplicable to me than to others. 
Perhaps it was because none knew so well 
as I the simpKcity and strength of that 
outraged spirit; perhaps it was on this 
account that its faU appeared more mar- 
vellous to me than to those who loved it 
more, but knew it less. I cannot tell; 
but I know that I could never fuUy believe 
in the reasons they assigned to him for 
this deed. 

I believed then firmly that he reasoned 
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not at all, but did what he did in an excess 
of anguish and despair. 

I have heard it said in that town — though 
I myself have no knowledge of the thing 
happening — I have heard it said that a 
being more like a maniac than a man in 
grief, haunted the place where they laid the 
crushed remains before consigning them to 
the earth. That, sitting before the door, 
with his arms clasped round his knees, he 
gnashed his teeth at those who would come 
near, and that when one Alice Flemming 
came from Hawkshold to kiss the coflftn 
that held her lover, this guardian of the 
dead-house signed her to begone, saying 
words like these — 

' " What wouldst thou see, Alice — his face ? 
Go, child, and remember him in his pride ; 
but come no more to look on him. His face is 
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gone. God loved it so, He bade his spirit 
come before Him with no other, and 'tis gone." 

And of a truth, no earthly face was left 
upon the form so awfully disfigured. 

Eaglass made a faint effort to have the 
body treated as a criminal's, and buried in 
the gaol yard ; but all the village rose up 
in appeal against it, and succeeded in getting 
permission to bury it on the hill sheltering 
his home. 

I heard — ^for I myself took heed of nothing 
— I heard that poor Jimk was not present at 
the funeral, but that at his master's arrest 
he had been seized with fear, and had fled to 
save his own life. 

But many others with less affection, but 
with stronger brains than poor Junk, risked 
their lives to be present at the burial on the 
hill; and the squire's sons, an illustrious 
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statesman and two gallant officers, were also 
there to see lowered the great coffin that 
held the humble friend of their boyhood — 
the simple giant who had borne them on his 
back, and used his strength for their childish 
amusement. 

Thus, rough, homeless heads, on which 
a priee was set, and heads crowned with 
honours, were bent together over that ^' un- 
consecrated " grave. 



For many days the world was not with 
me. I lived apart from it in my misery as 
in a cloud. 

For many days I remembered not the 
anguish of the father and mother I had 
bereaved, nor the sorrow of her who had 
buried with the dead the swoot bloom of her 
youth. 

VOL. II. K 
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I thought not of them : I was alone with 
myself, my brother, and my God. 

For days I never hungered nor thirsted, 
nor felt the need of sleep ; neither did I any 
manner of work. 

Eemorse was my food and my drink, my 
pillow and my book. 

Sometimes I saw from afar off the light 
of the hearth I had made desolate ; and at 
last I remembered as I beheld it, that per- 
chance my great suffering might be some- 
what assuaged if I could find courage to 
cast myself upon the mercy of my father and 
my mother, 

I doubted much if I were justified before 
my offended God in seeking such relief ; but 
their suffering, deep as I knew it to be, ap- 
peared to me so slight in. comparison with 
my own, that I did not doubt they would 
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receive and comfort me when I should ven- 
ture to appear before them. 

For a long time I refrained from going, 
tearing myself away when my eyes fed too 
greedily upon that little light from the win- 
dow of my home. 

For a long time my spirit was deaf to the 
cries of my flesh for rest and succour ; but 
when at last it heard and regarded them, it 
likewise lifted up its voice, crying, " I, too 
— I must have comfort, or go mad." 

So I, submitted, and went home. 

It was on a misty winter's afternoon that 
I approached Hawkshold by the sands, and 
for the first time since the death of Andrew 
entered into the village. 

By this time my clothes hung ripon 
me in rags, my feet were bare and bleed- 
ing. 
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As I drew near the old black cottage my 
heart leapt within me when I beheld my 
father sitting at the door to comfort himself 
in the warmth of the sunset. 

He saw me. He knew me, and began to 
tremble. 

I ran to him, but when I would have fallen 
at his feet he suddenly rose and tottered 
into the house, and shut the door in my face 
with a strength I could not have believed 
that he possessed. 

As I stood amazed and with a sense of 
some new misery creeping into my heart, I 
heard my mother inquiring tenderly of the 
old man as to what had alarmed him ; and I 
heard him answer by uttering my name — 
his Voice trembling with terror and abhor- 
rence — 

" Gideon ! Gideon ! Gideon ! " 
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"No," cried my mother in a whisper 
wherein I could discern no anger ; " thou 
sajst not so ! " 

I allowed my finger, which had stolen to 
the latch, to press it softly down, and push- 
ing the door some little way, said — 

" Mother, it is I ! " 

I then heard nothing but a feeble cry to 
God from my mother, and opening the door 
looked in. 

I saw the two aged and feeble forms cling- 
ing together, and gazing towards me with 
eyes full of a horror that made my soul faint 
within me. 

As I stood as one paralysed, my father 
began to wail in a low, shuddering voice, 
and my mother drawing him closer to her 
breast said in a whisper — 

" Hush ! dear heart, hush ! The Lord is 
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with us. He will guard us. sure He 
will smite him if he dares come nearer." 

Silent I looked upon them, silent I turned 
and went away. 

Scarcely had I crossed the threshold when 
I heard my mother fly to the door, and 
closing it dash the bar across it. 

It was then that all endurance forsook me 
utterly, and tiirowing up my arms against 
the little door, I pressed to it in bursting 
impotent passion and wept aloud. 



I now found myself in a more utterly 
forlorn condition than I could till then have 
believed possible to fall to the lot of mortal 
man. 

Even my remorse, which God knows was 
never absent from me, had ceased to absorb 
me, but like a strong drink which at first in- 
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toxicateSj then, with constant use, takes no 
apparent effect, it left my senses fully awake 
to outward things. 

I could feel to the very core of my heart 
the disgust that was excited in the village 
when my return was known. 

For I did not leave it when the door of 
the house where I was bom had been closed 
upon me. I think I was possessed by a 
curiosity half morbid, half yearning to know 
how much I was hated, or' as I taught my- 
self to reason, how much Andrew was loved. 

I saw that men went out of their way to 
avoid crossing my shadow as it lay along 
the groimd. I saw that women snatched 
their children up if they chanced to be play- 
ing in the road as I was coming, and that 
they themselves turned their faces from me 
as from something inhumanly hideous. 
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For the first day not a murmur passed 
from my spirit. No sign of hatred or dis- 
gust could waken resentment in me. I 
looked around me and saw these things, and 
learned patiently to know what I was in the 
world's eyes. 

But when at night I sat hungry and 
homeless by my brother's grave, I wondered 
if it appeared as strange to God as to a 
wretch like me that men should lavish such 
love on one who was safe in his Saviour's 
bosom, while on me, the crown of whose 
head was scarce above the Slough of Despond, 
they set the iron heel of hatred to keep me 
down 

I asked in no bitterness. I only won- 
dered patiently as I looked up at the peace- 
ful stars. 

The next morning, lest my soul should 
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appear before God ere He Himself sum- 
moned it, I bethought myself that I must 
do something to sustain the fainting life 
within me. 

For many days my food had indeed been 
scant. I think I had but three times in 
seven days tasted bread ; but of this I am 
not sure, for the little market girl who had 
swooned when his body was found upon the 
rocks was so moved with pity on hearing the 
whole story that she often brought me her 
little meal in her handkerchief, entreating 
me to eat, and when she wearied me and I 
frightened her with my threats, she laid 
food in my path, and it may be that at times 
I fell upon it and devoured it unknown to 
myself — I cannot tell. 

Some hours before daylight, therefore, I 
left my cold bed upon the hill, and went 
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down to the shed where we used to keep the 
smack and a smaller boat. 

I found all as it was. Poor Junk had 
tidied the place and left everything in order 
before his panic had come upon him. 

I took the small boat and one of the nets 
and went out fishing. 

Others were out, and some of them came 
in when I did, and the people came down to 
the beach to see our luck and to buy. 

It happened that I who had been out the 
shortest time was the most fortunate. My 
haul was the largest on the beach. 

It remained so. None bought of me. 

The scarce and dear fish sold quickly. 
Mine, that was plentiful and cheap, re- 
mained untouched, unlocked at, and all 
passed it by witii averted faces, as if its 
odour was vile in their nostrils. 
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When I "w^as alone I ran and shut my- 
self in the shed, where I sat down on the 
ground utterly weak and sick in flesh and in 
spirit. 

Much as I needed food that morning I 
touched it not. I had conceived a loathing 
for the fish which no one else would touch, 
and I sickened at the thought of eating any 
of it. 

All day I lay and suffered from an inde- 
scribable numbness and chill through body 
and soul. 

At night I slept a blessed sleep of dream- 
lessness and forgetfulness, but before it was 
light I woke ravenous. 

I went to my heap of fish, but I found 
that even now my loathing was too strong 
to let me touch it. 

Half-desperate, I bethought me of the 
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little market girl, the only being I knew of 
on the face of the earth who would not wil- 
lingly let me starve. 

The town was four nules from Hawkshold. 

It was still dark when I began to run to- 
wards it, often stumbling on my way from 
very weakness and want. 

It was full daylight, and the waggons 
were unloading before the market when I 
entered the town. 

For some time I found my Uttle Samaritan 
unapproachable — engaged, in fact, in an 
aflFray with some half-dozen of her sister- 
hood, and using her nails, tongue, and 
empty basket with astonishing effect. 

I waited by the pillar against which she 
usually sat, and watched her with the 
peevish impatience of a child till the battle 
was over. 
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At last I saw Ler ereepins: avaj, ran- 
qnished and suTky, to tuT her stock 'of 
apples and her breatfsL?U with whieli she 
soon came to her place by the pillar where 
I stood. 

At first she did not see me, but sat alter- 
nately wiping the blood from her scratched 
hands and caressing her rosy apples, which 
appeared by their size and fineness to be 
affording some comfort to her troubled 
mind. 

After a while she took up the ragged 
handkerchief containing her breakfast and 
opened it. 

Supporting myself by holding the pillar 
with one arm, I reached the other down to 
her, and holding out my hand, said in as 
gentle a voice as I could that I might not 
startle her — 
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" I am starving, my Lady Bountiful ! I 
am starving ! " 

She looked up at me, and read the suffer- 
ing in my face till the huge tears rolled 
from her eyes. 

She then rose, and, making me seat my- 
self in her place against the pillar, fed me 
like a child. 

Kneeling before me, regardless of all 
things but my helpless state, she questioned 
me, and made me answer her as if she were 
indeed my mother. 

Thus she drew from me how my home 
was closed against me, and that none would 
buy my fish. 

After musing some time, with her tear- 
stained, childish face inclined against her 
hand, she rose and ran off, and presently 
returned joyfully with an old woman, who 
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made a hard bargain with me to bring 
her a certain quantity of fish every market- 
day. 

So I departed from this child of mercy, 
armed with some little strength and com- 
fort, for which I dared to cry out for God's 
blessing on her many times on my way 
home. 



Among the few books chance had brought 
to my hands up to that time, were several 
dealing with the adventures and sensations 
of men cast alone on desert islands, or places 
in which they were cut off from their fellow- 
beings. 

I had studied such descriptions with un- 
failing interest ; but in no book of fiction or 
of facts had I met with conception or expe- 
rience of such a loneliness as now fell to my 
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lot — there in my own country, my native 
village, my home for thirty years. 

silence and cold looks ! what distances 
of sea or land can make such desolation as 
thou canst when thou liest on dear, familiar 
lips and eyes ! 

To such desolation I woke mom after 
mom — on such I closed my eyes night after 
night. 

1 made our little boat-house on the beach 
my home, and none molested me in it. I 
was miserably safe. The abhorrence in 
which I was held guarded my little door 
for me more securely than bars and bolts of 
iron. 

I kept a fire burning there, and made the 
place as much like a human habitation as I 
could ; and left my door open that those 
who passed might see I did at least keep 
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the loneliness they doomed me to clean and 
pure, and not as the loneliness of a wild 
beast. 

It was the only way I had of trying to 
prove to them that I did not rage against 
my lot, but took it patiently, and with 
such resignation as I could; but that at 
the same time I clung to my right to be 
regarded as a human being — ^a right which 
by their conduct they seemed to deny 
me. 

There were times when the tempter was 
at my side whispering, " Pitiful wretch ! 
hast thou no hatred for these Pharisees that 
go by thee with tossed-up head, thanking 
God they are not as thou art ? " But again 
and again my heart answered sadly, why 
should I hate them for cherishing the me- 
mory of him who was indeed a wonder 
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among men? and how can I marvel that 
they loathe his destroyer, when I myself 
have scarcely heart to feed and keep him in 
life. 

The fish I sold on market-days, according 
to the arrangement my little Samaritan had 
made for me, brought me for some time 
more than sufficed for my small wants ; and 
what did not go for bare necessaries, I gave 
to such poor as I met on my walks to and 
from the town. But as winter deepened 
my old fishwife gave up her place in the 
market, and retired to the chimney-corner of 
her cottage to make a few pence by knitting 
stockings. 

Little Bachel still did her best for me, 
and for some time her zealous kindness and 
cunning kept me blind to the fact that I 
was looked on as a shameless intruder in the 
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market, and that in truth I was becoming 
the misery of her life. 

The poor child had, it seemed, given me 
some hints of this, but my wits had become 
blunt by want of contact with others, and I 
had not understood her. 

One evening, when I had been into the 
town to try and change some of my fish for 
bread at the poor cottages beyond the har- 
bour, I met her going home, weeping as she 
went, with her shawl to her eyes. 

My first word brought out the story with 
a flood of tears, and imprecations on the 
hardness of the world in general, and of the 
market world in particular. She told me 
the troubles which I had brought upon her. 
How all her lovers — she was but fifteen, but 
poverty lives two years in one — how all her 
lovers had deserted her, and how all the 
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women of the market had nothing but sneers 
for her, because of her acquaintance with 
the wretched being who lived on the beach 
at Hawkshold. 

"Now may God forgive me this wrong, 
my child ! " I cried. ".He knows I never 
dreamed of it. Let us bid each other fare- 
well, Eachel, and thou shalt see me no 
more." 

" Thou art a Job's comforter, thou art ! " 
said Eachel, rubbing the knuckles of a red 
fist in each eye. 

I took them and pressed them to my lips, 
and burning drops fell on them as I said — 

" Farewell ! may the Lord repay thee, 
thou Lady of Charity." 

So now the only star of my night was 
gone — the only fountain in my desert was 
dried up. 
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How I suffered in tliis deeper darkness — 



this blacker desolation — I dare not let my 
soul recall. But I was repaid for what I 
had done, when, one day near Christmas, 
wandering by the market, cold and hungry, 
I beheld my Lady Bountiful seated on a 
basket, under a canopy of holly, toying with 
her oranges, and scattering saucy, imperious 
glances on the group of lads and girls around 
her. No queen among her admiring cour- 
tiers was ever happier. 

God bless thee, Rachel ! my heart was 
lighter for the sight of thee as I went to 
my cold and desolate home. 

I now felt that nothing in all creation 
heeded me. I was, it is true, aware of a 
Mighty Eye commanding all things, but its 
meaning was inscrutable. I knew that I 
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was in the range of its immovable gaze, but 
whether it took more count of me and the 
sufferings of my heart than it did of any 
stone upon the shore, I could not tell. Faith 
and despair alternately took possession of 
me as I laboured to make my soul's gar- 
ments of misery clean in its sight. 

Sometimes I said, in the only manner of 
prayer I then had — ^which was speaking 
partly to myself and partly to the Ear, 
whose listening I could not be sure of — 
sometimes I said, " Since the Lord my God 
is a jealous God, can He look for ever with 
anger on a servant who hath no eye to please 
but his in all the world, who tries faithfully 
to keep, and wash the stains from, and 
cherish a life which, but for knowing it is 
his Lord's, and not his own, he would cast 
away with joy ? " 
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So I laboured in my darkness, and with 
my small means, daring to ask for no hope, 
but striving to strengthen patience in me as 
my only salvation. 

The tempter had tried to make me lose 
this patience through hatred of my fellow- 
men. He next tried to make me lose it 
through the love that was growing up for 
them in my heart as I watched them from 
my isolation. 

When he saw me looking at the children 
at play, in the faint hope of bleaching the 
stains from my soul in the sunshine and dew 
of their beauty and innocence — ^when he saw 
me looking at them thus, he tried to make 
most bitter for me the thought that I should 
never know a closer fellowship with these 
little ones. 

When I went, day after day, to watch 
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some window which was curtained close to 
keep the light from sick eyes — when, day- 
after day, I would go away troubled in my 
soul at suffering and darkness so long pre- 
vailing in that room, my tempter said to 
me, " Thou fool ! who would sorrow for 
thee at thy sickness or thy death ? " 

When I saw some home prepared for the 
reception of a long absent one, and lingered 
about to see and rejoice in the meeting and 
greeting and gladness, my peaceful joy would 
be poisoned by the whisper, "And when 
wilt thou go home ? " 

The more I watched in my loneUness, 
the more I considered the temptations, the 
weakness, the sufferings and endurance 
of the humanity from which I was cut off, 
the more I loved it and longed to return 
to it. 
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Some two months had I lived of this life. 
It might have been two ages ! 

In that time my father had never ven- 
tured again outside his door ; my mother, 
I heard, was sick in her bed, and guarded 
by an old woman, who flew to the door 
and locked it whenever she saw me coming 
from afar. 

Her trouble was unnecessary. My last 
glimpse of home had filled me with too 
much anguish for me to venture there again 
— ^unsummoned. 

That winter was to me as an endless suc- 
cession of hard, white days, with dull skies 
wearing at sunset a brand reminding me of 
that which was ever burning deeper into my 
own soul. 

But I have heard since that it was, in 
truth, a very brief winter — severe, but 
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healthful and bright, and followed by an 
eariy and warm spring. 

In that winter I saw Alice twice. 

The first time she was coming jfrom the 
church door one Sunday morning. I had 
been standing without, listening to the sing- 
ing, and was retreating that the sight of me 
might not disturb the jpeace I trusted every 
soul had obtained there, when suddenly I 
beheld her — ^her face pale as death imder the 
heavy folds of her hood, her figure clad in 
black from head to foot. 

I stood as one transfixed. I saw not 
only Alice and her grief, but all the noble- 
ness and sweetness of my brother's memory, 
which mspired them both with unearthly 
loveliness. 

Trembling as I stood with my hand on 
the churchyard wall, I cried within myself. 
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while my eyes were fixed upon her white, 
unconscious face — " Andrew, Andrew ! 
was ever epitaph of man more eloquently 
written, or on fairer marble ! " 

The next time that I saw her was at 
twilight one evening by the grave upon the 
hill. 

Both times I had felt, and had trembled 
to feel, how in her presence my old love 
filled my soul to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, in defiance of all other memories. 

But these moments had been so small, 
and the days of my loneliness so large, that 
I remembered them but as two lightning 
fiashes across the darkness of my desolation. 

The time was now come when I was to 
meet her often. 

The snow melted — ^the spring appeared; 
and even as the earth put off her whiteness. 
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and smiled np to her Maker in faint, fresh 
bloom, so did the face of Alice. 

Fragile and lovely as the first flowers of 
the year, she came forth, and went her ways 
in the village on her errands of charity and 
comfort, and I met her daily; and these 
meetings became to me as the salt of my 
life. 

Sometimes she saw me not ; at others she 
saw me, and withdrew her eyes shudder- 
ingly. But at last she grew used to meet- 
ing me, and seemed but to become a little 
graver and more pale at my approach. 

One morning, as I leaned — a mass of rags 
and misery — ^upon her garden wall, I saw 
Alice come forth from the cottage, with her 
apron- full of grain, and begin to feed her 
chickens. 

She did not immediately see me, and 
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her voice in my ears, in my heart — ^her voice 
all gentle, sweet, merciful : — 

"Are you in want, Gideon Weir?" she 
said. 

Scarce knowing what I did, I turned and 
answered — 

"Ay." 

" Of food ? " she asked, in pained surprise. 

" Nay, mistress. Of strength to support 
the joy of hearing thy voice once more." 

And, of a truth, I had to lean upon the 
wall quite giddy and overcome. 

Again she gave that half-terrified look 
towards the hill, and drew back from me, 
dropping her apron, so that the grain fell, 
and the chickens came flapping their little 
wings wildly over it. 

After we had both watched them for a 
moment, she said coldly — 
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'^ Do you tell me truly, Gideon Weir, that 
you never want for bread ? " 

'^ I tell you truly, Alice Flemming, that 
I have always more than enough, for I have 
just sufficient to keep me in life." 

And then again I lifted myself up, and 
turned and left her, and I felt her looking 
after me until I reached the beach. 

From that morning my tempter triumphed. 
He saw that my sorrow was no longer the 
sorrow of patient penance, but of love strong 
and restless as it was despairing. 



One evening, to keep myself from going 
for the fifth time past Flemming's garden, 
in which Alice was sitting at her work, I 
went to my dark little home, and closed my 
door on the summer's sunset. 

I had not many moments sate, trying 
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vainly not to dream of the sweet face in the 
vine-arbour, when there came a pompous 
rap at my door. 

I was much startled ; for none had ever 
knocked at the door of this place since it 
had been my home. 

I rose and opened it, and my surprise was 
not lessened when I beheld standing there 
Eben Flemming. 

I had seen him before but once since he 
came out from his house when Andrew was 
taken. I was not surprised at this ; for be- 
sides having many infirmities which kept 
him much within doors, I had little doubt 
but that he judged it wise not to show him- 
self much abroad after this sad business, at 
the root of which he knew himself to have 
been. 

It was soon after my return to Hawkshold 
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that I had met him, when I was wandering 
on the sands at low tide. I believe he first 
began by expressing a friendly pity for 
me, for which I only forbore knocking him 
down because he had but one leg to stand 
upon. He next put several questions to me 
as to smugglers' marks and signs in the 
sands, and then he made known to me that 
he knew not to that day where his cargo 
had been stored by Andrew, who had had 
but just time to tell him he had placed it 
where no man on earth but himself or Junk 
could find it when the men entered and took 
him. 

I asked him why he did not find Junk, 
and get the secret from him ; and he then 
told me what I had never known before — 
that a shepherd lad on the hUls, near the 
gaol, had seen the poor fellow seized by a 
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press-gang on the very night of Andrew's 
imprisonment. The lad had told how he 
had seen poor Jimk struggling with his cap- 
tors tm scarce one of his rags was left on 
him, and how he had pleaded with them, 
pointing towards the gaol, and crying out 
that there was a life there which only he 
could save. But the cries and entreaties of 
the poor giant were unavailing. He was 
stunned, and borne off— to what miseries, 
who could tell ? but whatever they might be, 
I knew that suspense as to his master's fate 
would remain the bitterest of them all. 

I had often wondered, since that meeting 
with Flemming on the sands, if he had 
heard any news of his cargo. When I saw 
him standing at my door that evening, I 
immediately began to think he had not; and 
I found soon that I was right in so judging. 
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" Good evening to you, Gideon," he 
began, peering inquisitively into my home. 
'^ Do I disturb you at your studies ? " 

"Nay, Master Flemming," I answered, 
trying to see through the cunning of his 
face, "you do but vary them a little un- 
pleasantly; for I find it but a hard and 
unwelcome task to learn what can have 
brought you here." 

" Come, Gideon, don't be as hard upon 
me as the world has been on you; for it 
has been hard upon you, lad, and Eben 
Flemming cares not who hears him say 
it." 

Yet he took good care that none should 
hear him say it but myself, for he lowered 
his voice to almost a whisper, and at the 
same time pushed past me into the shed. 

Poking the door to with his stick, he 
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seated himself on a boat turned on its 
side against the wall, and began at me 

thns : — 

"Nay, Gideon; but, in good truth, I 
have come at my daughter's wish to see if I 
cannot be of some assistance to you. I am 
concerned — Alice is concerned — at your 
continuing this wretched, miserable life." 

" Would it please you both that I should 
put an end to it ? " 

" Exactly what I was going to suggest." 

" Eeally ! Tour goodness overpowers 

me ! " 

"Gideon, don't laugh like that; don't — 
pray don't ! If you only knew how it goes 
through my poor head ! Well, I tell you, I 
have come to ask you — if I put a good 
thing in your way, can you, and will you, 
make a manly eflfort to break through this 
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— this morbid inactivity, and begin a new 
life ? " 

'^Did you not put something in my way 
once before, Master Flemming ? " I asked. 

" Ay, ay ; we all know about that. 
What's the use of bringing that up ? And 
yet it must be brought up too, for it's about 
that very affair I have come to speak to 
you." 

" And about which I care not how little 
is said." 

"Yes, yes; of course, sore point — of 
course. But, hark ye, Gideon, I'm going 
to give you an aim in life. I really wish to 
help you. Alice wishes me to help you. 
Now, I see but one rational way of doing 
so. Look you, Gideon. Your imfortunate 
brother cannot possibly have had any chance 
of taking the cargo to any distance, you 
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must see that. Well, consequently, I am 
convinced it is in some secret place very 
close to Hawkshold. Now, it is not pos- 
sible that a clever fellow like you, knowing, 
as you do, every crack and cranny of the 
shore from Blackbeach to Surgess Creek — 
it's not, I say, possible that you could fail 
to discover such a place if you set your 
mind upon it. You will say, naturally, 
^ What is it to me ? Why should I set 
my mind upon it?' / answer that by 
telling you that the Black Betsy is now at 
Folkestone under repairs, as she will be for 
some weeks — and if by the time she is 
ready for sailing you should have found the 
cargo, and delivered it up to me in as much 
safety as can be fairly expected, why, then, 
I say, I will have a cocket made out for 
the Black Betsy ^ with your name in it as 
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master, and you will, as I said, begin a new 
life." 

^^ Master Flemming," I said, opening the 
door, " if by any chance I found your cargo, 
it is possible I should tell you of its where- 
abouts; but as to looking for it, I must 
honestly tell you I have too little love for 
you or your Black Betsy to trouble myself 
one jot about either. Will you go, or will 
you stay here and amuse yourself ? As for 
me, I must be seeking some crabs for my 
supper. I wish you a good night." 



However lightly I may have treated him, 
it is not to be supposed but that Flemming, 
his visit, and its object, stood out largely 
against the vacancy of my life, and kept my 
attention simply because there was nothing 
else but memory and dreams to keep it. 
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But this visit was an event, a reality, an 
actual saQ on my sea of loneliness specked 
with phantoms. 

At last, through thinking about it so 
much, a curiosity as to what could have 
become of the cargo took possession of me ; 
and I found myself, in my lonely walks, 
exploring the sands and rocks with an 
interest that grew upon me daQy. 

Thus, for once, Flemming had proved as 
good as his word. He had certainly given 
me, for some little time, an aim in life. It 
was vague enough ; but I was glad of it, as 
it kept me from meeting Alice quite so 
often, and taking fresh light from those 
sweet eyes to haimt my heart only to make 
visible to me the depths of its despair. 

And yet, Gideon, art thou quite true in 
this ? Would thy heart have so easily sub- 
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mitted to those long absences if it had not 
some subtle, secret instinct that Alice would 
think the better of thee for dealing thus 
hardly with thyself, — that when she did 
meet thee, she looked on thee with more 
pity and sweetness ? 

I think it may have been so. I think it 
was so. I know not how else I could then 
have lived long hours, long days, without 
seeing her, without haunting the places 
where I knew that she would pass. 

One morning, when the tide wa. low, I 
came towards Gideon's Eock, and found it 
standing higher out of the water than I had 
ever before seen it. 

I stood for some moments looking at it, 

and many of the stories connected with it 

passed through my mind. Among these 

'came sadly enough the last words my 
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brother had ever spoken to me ; and I fell to 
mnsing, as I often did, over that part of our 
quarrel in which it had seemed to me that 
he was relenting, as I told him of the exer- 
tions I had made in his behalf that night. 
I thought now as I could but think whenever 
I considered his voice and look, that he 
really was beginning to doubt his right over 
the giving up of the cargo at that moment 
when I thought he was. And yet I asked 
myself again, how could it have been so, 
when he turned upon me almost the next 
instant with that saying, which, uttered in 
any seriousness, was so full of sinister mean- 
ing? 

"Go to Gideon's Eock," I repeated to 
myself, while I stood looking at it, as it rose 
gaunt and black in the morning sunshine. 
Well, I could go to it safely enough now ; 
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and in idle curiosity to see how nearly I 
could approach it, I went wading on till I 
found myself at its base, where the water 
was but just above my waist. 

I made my way right round it, cutting my 
feet with the small jagged rocks, but deter- 
mined, now I was so near, to examine it, and 
make sure no mark or inscription, such as 
I now constantly looked for, was upon it. 

I found; however, nothing of this kind; 
and, after going half-way round again, I 
turned back, intending to leave it, when I 
caught my foot in something, which I imme- 
diately reached down my hand to feel. 

It was a chain. I felt it along to the 
rock, then, bringing my hand along it away 
from the rock, I came upon some object 
under the water, which caused me to put 
both my arms down to feel it;. and, no sooner 
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had I done so, than I stood up and gazed to- 
wards the grave on the hiU, speUbound by 
a thought, a hope full of joy, a fear full of 
pain. 

"Was fresh light about to fall on Andrew's 
already fair memory, and a deeper horror on 
my crime? Could it have been — could it 
possibly have been — ^that I was not, after 
all, mistaken as to his relenting towards me, 
and that he said, " Go to Gideon's Eock," 
not in derision of my demands about the 
cargo, but in serious answer to them ? 

The thing I had found attached to the 
chain was a keg. Was it one of Flemming's 
kegs of brandy ? Was the cargo here ? 

I felt about for more chains. I searched 
round and round the rock till the sole of 
each foot was a mass of wounds. 

This one keg was all that I could find. 
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I had given up my search in despair, and 
stood on the sands, letting my eye still roam 
about it, when I beheld a rush of water 
pouring from some crevice in the very depths 
of the cliffs base. 

This immediately fixed my attention. 
"What cavity could be there? I did not 
remember to have seen any such stream 
there before. 

It came gushing through a pile of large 
stones. Presently, as I watched it, the flow 
stopped. I rolled away the stones, and found 
an opening wide enough to admit me — wide 
enough, indeed, to admit giants such as 
Andrew and Junk. 

I ran to the shingle where my boat lay, 
and returned with one of the oars, which 
I set down to sound the depth inside the 
opening. I soon touched the ground, and. 
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drawing back the oar, found only a few 
inches of it wet, and the end sandy. 

Throwing it down, I then got through 
the opening. 

I had scarcely time to notice the kind of 
place I was in before I discovered that I was 
standing in the midst of Flemming's missing 
cargo. 

In the shallow water at my feet were his 
kegs of brandy, and far back, on a natural 
ledge or shelf high and dry and safe from 
the approach of the water, were stored his 
chests of tea, and his precious East Indian 
bales. 

I guessed at once, what afterwards I 
learned to be the truth, that Junk, who spent 
hours in prowling about the sands in search 
of such places, had himself discovered this 
cave, and, knowing that Andrew would 
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assuredly tell me of it if lie made known 
his discovery to him, he had kept it a 
secret, thinking it might, in some unfore- 
seen hour, be used for his favourite master's 
benefit. 

For some time I stood with my face buried 
in my hands, overcome with the sense that 
Andrew was watching me with those calm, 
honest eyes of his, and saying, '' "When wilt 
thou know me, Gideon?" For some time I 
sat thhiking what a man this was, and how 
from childhood if ever a word or deed of 
his seemed for a time unlike himself, the 
mystery was at last certain to be cleared 
from it, and leave it good and true, like all 
the rest of him. 

But in a little while, as I stood looking 
about me and saying to myself, " It tis so — 
the cargo is here — I have the cargo," the 
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fever of that night on which we started to- 
gether to save it came back to me. Wild 
thoughts of what might have been if I had 
then saved it — ^thoughts of what Flemming 
might even now consent to in order to get 
these things into his possession — thoughts of 
the long blank life that lay before me, unless 
I could give some sudden change to its dreary 
course — ^thoughts of the gentleness Alice had 
lately shown towards me — thoughts of the 
hopeless soul her love might save, if that love 
could be won by any means; — these thoughts, 
and such as these, seethed in my brain in 
such wild confusion that I feared for my 
reason, and rushed out into the air in hopes 
it would restore to me some quietness. 



Instead of growing less, my excitement 
increased so much that I could not stay my- 
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self from going at once to Flemming's cot- 
tage, though I had as yet formed no idea as 
to how or when I should make known to 
him my discovery of his cargo. 

At first it was too early for any one in the 
house to be stirring, and I think I wandered 
up and down, and leaned upon the garden 
wall a fall hour before I heard the door-bolt 
sUpped. 

Then the door opened, and Alice stood 
there. 

The first thing that she did was to put 
up her hands and shade her eyes from the 
bright sunshine, and to gaze up long and 
tenderly at the grave upon the hill. I had 
seen this before. I knew it was the first 
thing she greeted in the morning, the last 
she bid farewell to at night. I had seen it 
often, had known I should see it this morn-r 
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ing, yet I Buflfered as if some painful surprise 
had come upon me. I suffered as keen a 
jealousy as if the giant had stood there above 
the sod in his strength, instead of lying 
beneath it, dust to dust. 

Alice now came into her garden, and be- 
gan to gather her apron full of roses, choosing 
only those which that morning's sun had 
opened, for such alone seemed to her fresh 
and sweet enough to be laid on Andrew's 
grave. She came forth ; she passed up the 
village, and began to ascend the cliff. 

I followed her, and tmnoticed watched 
her as she knelt in the wet grass and laid 
her roses at the head and feet and heart of 
that large, still form, that made so noble a 
mound upon the hill. 

When she had laid all her flowers upon it 
she gathered some daisies from the grave, 
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kissing them and gazing on them with moist 

eyes, as if the cold hands of the dead had 

given them to her as the best return they 

could oflFer for her own sweet gift. 

She rose, and as she turned found herself 
face to face with me. 

She grew pale, and glanced down the path- 
way of the hill, as half-inclined to pass ma 
and hasten home. 

I grasped her wrists suddenly^ and held 
her, still looking into her face in a silence 
that must have been almost more alarming 
to her than any words. I saw the quiet, 
deathly terror stealing over her. I felt her 
weak arms quivering in my grasp. 

She conquered her fear wonderftdly, and 

glancing at the grave, looked from it to 

me, saying with a smile — oh, so meek and 
white ! — 
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" Gideon, it is long since we three were 
together. Let there be peace between us." 
" Peace ! " I answered. " Yes, there 
must be peace, there shall be. I can no 
longer live without it. Peace ! Yes. My 
life is a war — ^ war against the death you 
all shut me in with. What is this dust 
buried here that you come to it with your 
roses and your tears ? Can it feel — can it 
suffer — can it struggle in its grave as I do 
in this Uving grave of mine? Oh, you 
woman, you charitable, tender soul, that 
can never hear the cry of the hungry mouth 
without running to feed it ! — ^how can you, 
how dare you, tread on a living heart to lay 
your roses and your kisses on a dead one ? 
I have suffered it too long. I will not, I 
cannot, any more ! " 

'' Oh, Gideon ! Gideon ! " she cried, " do 
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not terrify me. Ah, yes, I • know you have 
suffered; but be reasonable. Let us talk 
together. Oh, you hurt me ! You do not 
wish to hurt me, Gideon ? " 

Seeing she was like to drop to the ground, 
I drew her to a stone near the edge of the 
cliff, where I made her sit while I threw 
myself before her, still holding her wrists as- 
in a vice. 

^^ As for him," I cried, "has he not his 
Saviour and all the angeb in heaven to love 
him, while I crawl upon the earth despised, 
shunned, hated, yet with a soul that my 
God looks to me to save ? " 

" And you shall save it, Gideon ! " she 
said, looking down iato my wild eyes with 
tears, but sweet heroic strength ia her own. 
" I see that the Lord is punishing you too 
heavily to be meaning to cast you off. He 
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is demanding of you your ftdlest penance, 
that when it is paid you may dwell with 
Andrew, and be the same to him you were 
when I was a little child, and listened to 
you both singing together in your boat. 
And I, too, shall leave this earth with joy, 
and you shall both be dear to me, as you 
were then, though you did not know 
it." 

" What is that to me — ^whether you loved 
me as a child, or whether you wiU love me 
when I am dead ? I have piety enough to 
believe that in my Lord's presence I should 
have no need of you, or your love. It is 
now — now that I perish, that no hand but 
yours will or can save me ? It is now — now 
that I demand of you help — ^love — salvation ! 
It is now that I will have it, or — ^you die ! " 

" Gideon ! what would you do ? You 
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would not east me down ! Mercy — ^mercy, 
as you hope for it ! " 

"I tell you," I said, as I held her in 
my arms over the edge of the cliflP, "it is 
now I will be saved, or lost for ever ! " 

" Gideon, my voice is gone — I cannot 
cry for help ! But you — you hear me ! God 
forgive you if you do not heed ! Help — 
help, against this fiend that is not you! 
Spare me ! save me ! " 

" Wilt save me ? Wilt swear to take thy 
useless love from the dead, and give it to 
the Uving ? " 

She turned, even in her agony of fear, 
and, with a burst of triumphant laughter, 
answered — 

"Never ! never!" 

" Then take this kiss, and go to him by 
the death he died ! " 
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" All ! ah ! Gideon, one minute ! " 

" As many as thou wilt Come, thou art 
very young ; life is sweet." 

" Ay, ay ! Let me — ^let me live ! " 

" "Wilt swear to love me, and be mine ? " 

The faint eyes looked at me, and life 
seemed to die in them as the white lips 
said — 

"Iwill— IwiU! LetmeUve!" 

" Thou wilt be my wife ? " 

" Ay ! Let me live ! " 

" Dost thou swear it ? " 

" Yes — ^yes ! Let me live ! '^ 

I bore her from the edge of the cliff, and 
laid her quivering, shuddering form gently 
down upon the grass. 

No sooner had I done so, than, turning 
her eyes on the grave, she threw up her 
arms, crying out — 
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" Andrew ! coward that I was ! I 
might have been with thee by this ! " 

She then fell into a death-liie feint, and, 
taking her in my arms like a child, I carried 
her down the hill and through the village to 
her home. 



I told Flemming as I laid his danghter^s 
senseless form before him that she had pro- 
mised to become my wife, and gave him 
some hint as to my knowledge of the 
cargo, which I swore he should never see 
if he used any means to cause Alice to 
break her promise. I told him I would 
not see her again until the next morning ; 
when, if I found her true to her word, 
he should know as much about his goods 
as I did. 

I said all this in a perfectly calm and 
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dogged manner^ which puzzled and awed 
him. 

All that day a strange excitement pos- 
sessed me; it was so intense, so quiet, I 
asked myself once or twice, "Is it excite- 
ment or great calm that has come over me?" 
I felt that I had at last broken from the 
chains of remorse and humiliation which 
had held me down in the dust so long. I 
walked with a sense of wild delicious free- 
dom ; I looked defiantly in men's faces as I 
passed them, saying to myself, " The time 
is past when I bent my head before you. 
Look as you will, I can give you scorn for 
scorn." I felt it was a better thing to be 
a man hated and feared by all men, than 
such a worm as I had been for all to 
trample on and loathe. 

But as night came — anight, the time of 
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my bitterest sufferings and most passionate 
prayers — as nig^ came, and I lifted the 
latch of the door of my home, the solitary 
being who had lived and suffered there so 
long, my old spirit — worn and wasted with 
seeking patiently though hopelesdy to allay 
the anger and abhorrence of God and men — 
my old spirit of remorse and penitence cried 
ont to my new spirit of exultation and de- 
fiance, '^ Where now is the atonement I haye 
laboured and endured for, so long and in 
such agony?" And out of my own lips 
came the bitter answer, ^^Undone! undone!'^ 

I sank on the floor in the darkness, and 
the coldness of fear seized me from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot. 

That Eye, tiiat seCTied so cold, so inscru- 
table, had It seen my sorrow and labour and 
patience firoorably? What if It had — 
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what if It had seen the end of my atone- 
ment near, and looked on me this night to 
find all — all undone I 

Where I had fallen as I entered I sate 
the livelong night. I could not cross my 
room^ nor seek my bed ; too unworthy I felt 
to tread in my own footsteps — even those 
which all men had shunned ; too unworthy 
to lay my head upon my pillow, even that 
on which I had scarce known one hour's 
sleep quite free from sorrow. 



In the morning at the hour I was expected 
I appeared at Flemming's cottage. 

Entering, I could but remember how 
another had once come on a like mission^ — 
to give up Flenmring's cargo, and claim the 
hand of Alice. 

I found them prepared for my visit. 
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Flemmiiig distnrbedy frightened, yet fall of 
curiosity about his cargo. 

Alice sat almost as rigid and pale as when 
I left her yesterday in her swoon. 

Neither gave me any manner of greeting. 

"Alice," I said, "are yon prepared to 
keep yonr word to me ? " 

She answered in a voice too low for 
Flemming — who was somewhat deaf — ^to 
hear: 

"I bought my life of yon — \ must pay 
the price— tc'A^ I must." 

"Master Flemming," I said, turning to 
him, " your cargo is safe in a cave under 
Gideon's Bock ; I discovered it but yester- 
day. If ow suffer me, I pray, to speak alone 
with Alice for one moment." 

Looking uneasily from me to Alice, he 
left us ; but I saw that he waited near 
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in the garden, looking perplexed and 
savage. 

"So, Alice," I said gently, " you do con- 
sider that you now are mine ? " 

She did not answer, but locked her hands 
together, and let her head droop to her 
bosom in silent misery. 

" Your sorrow tells me that you do," I 
said. " Your face has already put on the 
whiteness meet for such a bridal ; and I am 
very glad, Alice, to know that you are 
mine : because being mine, even though by 
such fearful means, it is something to give 
you up, to give you back to Andrew, to 
give you back your truth to him, to give 
back into your own and God^s keeping, 
your sweet life that you would have bought 
so dear." 

She fell from her chair on to her knees, 
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and gazed up at me with parted lips and 
hands against her temples, as to assist her 
eyes in reading my face. 

" Nay, Alice, my words are true ; let thy 
peace come back to thee. Yesterday, in the 
madness of despair, I dropped my heavy 
cross and seized on a fair crown ; but to-day 
I am sane, and give back what I seized in 
my madness, and take up my cross once 
more, promising you, however I suffer under 
it, to trouble you never again — to approach 
you never, never more, unless you should 
caU upon me as your servant to serve you." 

Seeing that she tried to drag herself to- 
wards me on her knees, I went to her and 
bending over her touched her hair with my 
lips. 

It seemed to trouble her greatly that she 
could not speak to me by reason of the faint- 
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ness that was seizing her in the excess of 
her relief and joy. 

I went out and sent her father to her. 

"Go," I said; "Alice is sick, bnt fear 
not for her — she is very happy. If Andrew 
can approach as near to life as she has ap- 
proached to death, it seems to me they are 
meeting now, and she is telling him how we 
have plighted our troth." 

In retaking upon myself my old cross, 
forgetting that I could hardly bear its weight 
before, I was presumptuous enough to ask 
of God that He would double the burthen 
of it rather than put me back on the path 
of atonement which I had travelled in such 
sore weariness. 

Terribly was I punished for my want of 
humility, for my sufferings now so increased 
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upon me as to cause me to long for death to 
change them, for I had no faith, no hope 
that even that could end them. 

Alice was stricken down by a severe and 
long sickness, and the whispered story of my 
violence to her had given new strength to the 
horror and detestation in which I was held. 

It was said that whatever I had done or 
might do, Flemming dared not take any 
steps towards my punishment, as he stood 
in great fear of me by reason of the secrets 
I knew of his doings with smugglers. 

More than once while watching her win- 
dow has a stone from an unseen hand struck 
me, and drawn my blood, or fallen near me, 
and hurt my spirit only. And one night 
when I went home to it, I found my little 
shed in flames. 

80 now I was an outcast indeed. ' 

VOL. II. 
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I still liad my little boat in which I went 
fishing, and Uved by carrying my fish to 
distant places where I was not known, and 
selling it at half its value, or changing it 
for a morsel of bread. 

I could not bring myself to leave the 
village and live somewhere else, though 
there was no man in it who would sufier 
the sole of my foot on his threshold. I could 
not leave it with so vUe a memory of me. 
I felt I must and would wait and endure 
till God in his own time should soften 
the hardness of my fellow-men, and the 
hardness of my father and mother towards 
me. 

There came a day when I perceived there 
was some fresh grievance against me in the 
village. 

All whom I passed turned to look after 
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me as they would ask, " Dares he to walk 
abroad on such a day ? " 

Women whispered together at their doors, 
and I heard one say after I had passed — 

^^ There he goes, the bloodthirsty wolf ! 
Who will save the old man from him 
now ! " 

Immediately I thought, my mother is 
dead, and ran to my old home to find my 
fear was indeed true. 

A crowd was round the house, and would 
not let me pass without my using some 
force, which I could not forbear doing. 

But at the threshold of the door I was 
met by the old clergyman of the parish, who 
stayed me sternly, and touching my breast 
with the end of his Bible, said solemnly — 

^^ Let the Word of God keep you from 
entering this house." 
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Then, in answer to the silent entreaty of 
my hands and eyes, he said- 

" Gideon Weir, the grey hairs of your 
mother have been brought by you with 
sorrow to the grave ; and your father, now 
alone in his affliction, has appealed to me to 
save him from your presence, which he de- 
clares would cause his death. As a minister 
of God I entreat you to receive and take to 
your heart these commands, sent by this 
aged mourner from the side of your dead 
mother." 

I fell upon my knees, and after endea- 
vouring vainly for some time to speak, I 
gasped — 

"Yes, yes, tell him I do — I do receive 
them. I will bbey him ! " 

Three days later, when I went to the 
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grave upon the hill, I found another one 
open beside it. My mother's last wish, it 
seemed, had been to be laid beside her son. 

I saw the funeral, not daring to join it or 
follow. I stood and watched it from afar off. 



After the death of my mother a thing 
happened which was regarded in the village 
as little less than a miracle ; and such, in- 
deed, it seemed to me as in my misery I 
observed it. 

My father's mind, which, as he found 
himself growing old and weary of great 
exertions, he had allowed somewhat too 
easily to wander and grow useless, and had 
also helped to deaden by strong drinks — 
my father's mind, as if sternly and suddenly 
called back by sorrow, returned to him most 
marvellously. His body also, under its 
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govemment, began to lose many of its infir- 
mities, and to regain something of its former 
strength. 

It was whispered that hopes of avenging 
the death of his wife and son were inspiring 
the old man with new life ; but to me the 
vengeance he was taking by his unchanging 
hardness, his looks of calm implacable anger 
when he by chance encountered me, — to my- 
self this vengeance seemed all that he could 
desire, and I was too much crushed by it to 
have fear of any greater. 

The life of Alice was still despaired of. 

I have since heard that after the death of 
my mother she had sent a message of com- 
fort to me, but that Flemmirig, fearing some 
repetition of my violence, had kept it back. 
It is but lately I have been able to say, 
"May God forgive him for it." Such an 
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act was worse than dashing a cup of water 
from the lips of the dying — than leaving a 
bUnd man with an open pit before him. 

Oh, the misery it might have saved me to 
know that one soul could turn to me in pity ! 
I find it hard to give the faintest conception 
of what I mean when I say I was abandoned 
utterly, shunned as a pestilence by good and 
bad. 

There was an old seat in the village sur- 
rounding a fine chestnut tree, and here, 
when the evenings were warm, the aged 
and infirm who could not hope ever again 
to enjoy the lanes or beach, came and sat 
and gossiped. 

But if it chanced that / ventured to rest 
myself a moment on that seat, I immediately 
found myself alone, and saw the bent backs, 
grey heads, and crutches of my old neigh- 
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bours departing with what speed they 
might. 

One Sunday I ventured to enter the church, 
and, finding no seat vacant, for the building 
was small and our parish large — ^finding no 
seat vacant save on the low form close be- 
fore the pulpit, I sate me down there. 

While I remained a few moments with my 
face in my hands, I heard a noise as of feet 
moving, the rustling of garments, and open- 
ing of pew doors; and when, on taking my 
hands from before my face, I glanced aroimd 
me, I beheld that all the people had crowded 
together at the far end of the church, and 
that there was a space of empty pews betwixt 
them and me. 

At finding myself thus in the house of God 
marked out for His eye by the circle of 
loneliness which even here had spread itself 
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around me, I fell upon my knees before Him 
and remained so all the time. But the 
misery that filled me was as wax in my ears, 
and deafened me to the words of the preacher. 

In the afternoon of that Sunday I was 
lying on the hill by the two graves, when I 
suddenly became aware that a large number 
of people had gathered together some little 
way below where I was. 

I soon perceived that it was to hear a 
young preacher, of whom in my wanderings 
about the village I had heard much. I had 
met him several times, for he was fond of 
seeking the solitude I so longed to escape 
from. I had at first looked upon him with 
some curiosity, but when I saw he was little 
more than twenty years of age, and had a face 
of seraphic sweetness and beauty, I passed 
him with contempt at the idea of a boy like 
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that having in him any powe? of ministering 
to the souls of rough Hawkshold smugglers. 
I set him down in my own mind as a mere 
woman's pet — a child not yet old enough to 
understand the wickedness of tampering with 
God's Word. The slight shudder and flush- 
ing of the cheek which I noticed as he passed 
me, showed me my story had been made 
known to him; and I said to myself as I 
looked after him, " Yain fool ! little he knows 
whether I am most sinning or sinned against. 
There is mire upon me, and, no matter how 
it came, he fears to let his garments touch it." 
Yet this man had been preaching through the 
country, and taxrying longest in towns and 
villages of worst repute. 

He came to the hill where the people were 
gathered that Sunday afternoon, and I soon 
heard his voice rising and falliQg with a music 
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that I thought was most likely more heavenly 
without the words that accompanied it — and 
which I could not hear — than with. At last, 
however, I was possessed by a curiosity to 
know how he, the innocent and beloved 
and flattered, could even pretend to meddle 
between sinful, half-savage men and their 
Maker. 

So I drew near, and, lying with my elbows 
on the grass and my hands supporting my 
head, I looked at him, and listened to what 
he was saying. 

I listened long. It must have been for 
full half an hour that I listened ; yet I heard 
nothing that was in any way new tp me. He 
told the story of Christ in language that was 
almost such as a child might have used. 

How, then, did he make these rough men 
drop their pipes and stare upon his face? 
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How brought he myself, crawling on my 
hands and knees, nearer and nearer to him ? 

Because though he did indeed speak almost 
as a child might have spoken, it was as a 
child fresh, panting, from the crowd at Cal- 
vary ; with spent breath and hair blown back 
by the speed with which he had run to tell 
the story to his fellows ; his innocent eyes 
aghast and tearful, his pure mouth pale 
and quivering, his hands upon his bursting 
heart. 

You expected to see the multitude rise up 
and demaud of him where this scene of horror 
was going on, that they might run and lay 
their hands on the assassins, and set the 
martyr free. Then suddenly while he had us 
in this spirit he cried out to us with a re- 
proach, the strength of which ky in its almost 
divine sadness ; and accused us of faithless- 
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ness to this martyr's memory, with cold 
forgetfuhiess of Him. He spoke not of our 
siQS, but his words went deeper than if he 
had, for they cut into the root of sin ; they 
smote that callousness, that death in life 
from which sin springs. 

Now when I first drew near to listen, the 
crowd saw me and moved from me farther 
along the hill; and the preacher, absorbed 
by his subject, and scarcely noticiag the 
thing at all, moved after them. 

But when, all-engrossed by him, I forgot 
myself and again approached close to the 
others to hear him and see him the better, 
and when they again drew farther away, he 
paused and looked, and became aware of 
why this was, and remained standing still by 
my lonely figure. 

" Draw near, my brethren," he said, turn- 
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ing towards the crowd. "You have a right 
to listen, if you wish it, as well as this man. 
though his right is greater than yours." 

At this I rose and placed myself at a little 
distance, and the people came to where they 
had been before ; but I saw that the boy still 
turned his eyes much towards me, as though 
I had been one whom he loved instead of 
one who caused him to shudder whenever he 
met me. 

When all had gone, and I was alone on 
the hill, I thought about him much. 

In the evening, wandering by where he 
lodged, I saw many men and women and 
children coming out from his lodging, some 
in tears ; and I understood that he was going 
to depart from the village early on the fol- 
lowing morning, and that very soon he was 
to leave England to be a missionary in Africa. 
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I stood watching the people going in and 
coming out till they all went to their homes, 
and left him alone. Even then I remained 
wandering up and down before the house, 
strangely reluctant to go away and sleep, 
and find in the morning that the boy had 
departed, and I should see him no more. 

With a sudden impulse that must have come 
from instinct rather than have been brought 
by any reasoning in my own mind, I opened 
the door, went in, and stood before him. 

No sooner had I done so, than a despair I 
cannot describe came over me at the sight of 
his young face, and the helpless, startled 
look he turned upon me. 

" I suppose you know who I am? " I asked 
bluntly. 

^^Tes — you are Gideon Weir," he an- 
swered, passing his hand across his brow as 
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if to put aside the weariness that was coming 
upon him. " I have heard of you. Can I 
be of any service to you ?" 

"That's what I want to learn," I said. 
"Can you be of any service to me? It 
doesn't look much like it ; but I may as well 
tell you all the truth, and perhaps you can 
put it before your Master as I cannot, and 
learn what it is He wants of me, or whether 
He wants anything of me at all. You say 
you have heard about me. Yes, you have 
heard one side of the story ; now you shall 
hear the other." 

I told him all, pausing now and then to 
stare at him, as I saw his face for some time 
remain simply calm and attentive, and show- 
ing none of those signs of weakness or horror 
that I expected every minute to see. I put 
my whole life before him, unsparing of 
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his youth and innocence. I described the 
horrors of my solitude, and the different 
phases of my year's misery. My sins, my 
remorse, my temptations — conquered or con- 
quering — I poured all before him, and he 
sat bending forward from his chair, his face 
gazing up at me fixedly and reverently, as if 
I had been a master teaching him instead of 
a poor wretch come to him to seek help even 
from his youth and inexperience. 

" There," I said as I finished, " is my 
story — doubt one word if you dare !" 

" I dare not — I do not," he answered, 

rising. ^ ' And now ' ' 

" And now," I said, ^^ I ask you if your 
religion can give me any light and help. 
You see what I am, cast off by all, shunned 
like a leper, my father's door closed to me, 
my roof burnt from over my head. How 
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am I to live ? — ^how am I to keep the soul 
God claims as His? Show me — show me 
my place among the children of men ! " 

He laid one hand on my shoulder, and 
striking his breast with the other, said, with 

the smile of an angel — 

" Here, my brother — ^here, if thou wilt, till 
the bosom of thy Saviour shall receive thee." 

For some moments I gazed upon him in 
stupor and silence, then my heart leapt to 
him, and I fell upon his neck with the cry 
of a starved and broken spirit. 

All that night we sat and conversed 
together, and when I slept beside him, it 
was in the knowledge that we were to be 
comrades and brothers on his long journey, 
and sharers in his great work, the dangers 
and privations of which I saw that I could 
much lessen for him, though I had small 
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hope of becoming, as he said he would make 
me, a fellow-preacher with him. 

So that was the last night of the old life. 
To-morrow I was to depart from the eyes 
that loathed me — ^from my native village 
and my country. 



We set forth in the early morning. I had 
determined not to trust myself near the 
home of Alice, but when on looking round 
as we began to climb the hill I saw her 
standing at her gate leaning for support 
upon the arm of her little maid, I was 
moved to run to her and tell her what I had 
done and whither I was going. 

She heard me with great feeling in her 
face, and when I knelt down and kissed her 
hands — taking what we both felt was in all 
likelihood a last leave of her — she took 
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my head in Iter hands, and in sight of all 
the village touched my forehead with her 
lips. 

After this she fell weeping into the arms 
of her maid, and I ran and joined the minis- 
ter on the hill-side, not daring to look back. 

So we went away together, and I felt, as I 
thought of my rags and my wolfish face, my 
bare feet and uncovered head, and looked 
on the grace and decent garb of my com- 
panion — I felt it was no wonder that all 
the people came running out to see this 
child of heaven depart with the rough brand 
he had snatched from the burning. 



PAET in. 

Ten years had passed since I went away 
from Hawkshold with the minister. 

The history of those years I shall not tell 
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here, since it has already been written by a 
pen that has traced better things of me than 
my own could do, and the only fault I have 
to find with my friend's record of our mis- 
sion is, that his memory has sometimes 
failed him, and he has attributed to me 
much good work which I can but regard as 
solely his own. 

We had returned to England, and been 
sent our different ways to continue our 
work. 

Mine led me one morning to the hill 
overlooking my native village. 

It was on the morning of Christmas Eve 
that I found myself standing there, my Bible 
in my hand, watching the people coming to 
me in groups from the village and from the 
fishers' cottages around it. 

Many also came from other places — ^for the 
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name of my friend, which I too had borne 
on onr travels, was known far and wide. 

Now, although this return was brought 
about by the natural course of my new life, 
and not by my own design, it was none the 
less one of those events which appear as full 
of fearful importance to us as birth or death. 
Glad and thankful I was to arm my soul, 
all weak and trembling with suspense as to 
what changes it was doomed to meet, — glad 
and thankful I was to arm my soul with the 
Word of God, to come here as His mes- 
senger, and as His messenger depart, if I 
foimd too great a coldness or changes too 
bitter to look on in this home of my youth, 
this most beloved and pleasant spot, kept so 
green in my memory under the cloud-like 
shadow of sad thoughts, regrets, and long- 
ings, for ever hovering over it. 
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Ten years ! I felt as one risen from the 
dead as I stood there, gazing across my 
open Bible at the forms and faces, and en- 
deavouring, yet fearing, to see through the 
veil of time that enfolded them, and as yet 
kept them strange to my eyes. 

I watched them coming ; my heart trem- 
bling with innumerable fears and hopes as 
each face drew nigh, though my lips tried 
to smile and say calmly to God — 

"I am ready— ^I can behold whatever 
truths Thou hast for me. What is this 
home to me when I have Thine to look to ? 
If there be none here with whom my heart 
would abide, or who would abide with me, 
let me learn the truth and depart as I came 
—Thy pilgrim-servant. 

Now as they drew near to me I began to 
know face after face with a quickness that 
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surprised myself, and wrought me to such 
a state of excitement, though I had as yet 
recognised none especially dear to me, that 
I foresaw it would be well to keep my eyes 
upon my book if I would retain sufficient 
calmness even to begin my work, 

I saw no young mother with her children 
about her but what I asked myself, " Have 
I kept a false image of Alice in my heart, 
and can this be her ?" 

I saw no aged head bringing the silver of 
its hairs as the only oflFering it had to lay 
before its God, but I thought, with sus- 
pended breath, " The grave is long in claim- 
ing its due sometimes, and death is often 
slow in gathering its withered fruit ; what 
if this should be my father ?" 

I perceived then that such thoughts as 
these would utterly unfit me for my work. 
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SO I fixed my eye upon my Bible, and see- 
ing before me the words, " Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy," I 
took them for my text, and lifting up my 
voice, let my soul speak from its fulness of 
longing for that mercy I had sought so 
vainly at the hands of those around me, 

I related to them my own story, not in 
substance, but in spirit. I told it to them 
as a parable, setting forth the cruelty of 
stubbornly withholding mercy from a sinner 
perishing for want of it. I laid before them 
the suflferings of such a man with such fear- 
ful truth, as well I might, that ere many 
minutes had passed there was the sound of 
weeping aU around me. 

My own emotion at hearing the suflferings 
of those days of desolation wept over by the 
eyes which had regarded them so coldly was 
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now becoming greater than I could conceal. 
Moreover, my confusion was increased by 
two objects close beside me, and which my 
dimmed averted eyes would, in spite of 
me, invest with a likeness of Alice and my 
father. 

I knew one was a woman pale and lovely 
as a spirit, and a man's form bent double 
with age leaned on her. I knew this with- 
out looking, for I dared not look. They 
were embracing each other, and weeping 
more bitterly than any of the rest. 

Mastering my voice as best I could, I 
began again to speak, when I was inter- 
rupted by a feeble piteous cry near me : 

" Let me go to the minister. I know it 
is my son he speaks of— it is my Gideon he 
means — I know it. Let me go to the minis- 
ter and ask him if he lives." 
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It was my father clinging to Alice, and 
endeavouring to move her towards me. 

At the moment that I looked at them 
fully, she was glancing up as if to implore 
my forgiveness for the old man's interrup- 
tion, and no sooner did our eyes meet than 
hers became fixed, startled, searching. 

In another instant she called me by name 
with a gladness that thrilled my soul ; and 
as I went towards her and my father, I 
heard the cry run through the crowd — 

'' It is Wolf Weir ! It is Gideon Weir !" 

As I approached her she put my father in 
my arms with a smile I shall never forget ; 
and I drew him to my breast, kissing the 
dear hands that gave him. 

The old man did not yet know me, he 
was only amazed, agitated, and bewildered. 
Pushing me a little from him, as I still held 
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him, he gazed up into my eyes with a look 
of feeble wonder and a strangeness that cut 
me to the heart. But at last I saw a recol- 
lection of my face coming to him. 

Clutching feebly at the breast of my coat 
with his skeleton hand, he asked in a voice 
half-querulous, half-passionate — 

" What's all this about ? Who are you ?" 

Looking down with awe into his eyes as 
I held him, I repUed— 

'' Father, it is I — ^it is your son — Gideon ! 
This is not my place ; let Alice support 
you — that — that I — ^may kneel down before 
you." 

But he would not suflfer me to move. 
Clutching still at my coat, he gazed upon 
my face till conviction seized him, and he 
laid down his white head on my bosom, 
sobbing like a babe. 
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After a while he lifted his head and 
looked at me, and then from me to the 
people standing round us. 

" Look, neighbours," he said, '' this is 
my son come back to me. Now you see 
why the Lord has spared me so long. Eh, 
lad, I've been waiting at death's door for ye 
a long time; I wonder ye didn't find me 
shut in and locked up. I do. I don't know 
how they come to let me bide so long out- 
side ; I think as your mother wouldn't let 
'em let me in till I'd given you the blessin' 
she left for you with her dying breath." 

'' Did she leave me her blessing, father ?" 

" Ay, Gideon, and I kept it back. I was 
a wicked man — ^the Lord forgive me ! — I was 
a hard man. Ay, but I'm glad I've lasted out 
till now, to give you your mother's bless- 
ing, Gideon, and mine along with it. I'll 
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go to her now whenever the Lord pleases, 
Gideon. And I'll tell her how you've come 
back a good man, a very good man, a 
minister. Bless the woman, how glad she'll 
be ! for she did take on dreadftd about ye, 
Gideon, in her last days, when I was all so 
hard on her, and wouldn't let her see you. 
She often said to me-your moiiier did- 
how contrary the Lord had been to her 
with you boys, making one so good and one 
so bad, as they'd sure to be divided in 
the other life, and keep her poor spirit 
wandering from one place to the other all 
the days of eternity — for she said she knew 
she couldn't rest in either if you lads wasn't 
both there with her. And now, the Lord 
be praised, we'll all be together, won't 
we? I know I'm the wickedest sinner o' 
the lot, but my son's a minister, and I know 
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he'll send me to heaven respectable — won't 
you, Gideon ? Lord, now — now Thy ser- 
vant will depart in peace ! " 

Alice and I led the old man home be- 
tween us. 

I stopped before the door of the old cot- 
tage, but Alice, with a smile, shook her 
head and pointed towards her own home, 
saying — 

" Nay, Gideon, for the present, till you 
take him from me, your father's home is 
there, and has been there ever since my 
father died, eight years ago." 

I could make no answer, I could utter 
no thanks, and in silence went on till we 
reached the familiar little gate, through 
which I could still fancy I saw Eben 
Flemming's wooden leg coming and going. 

The place was gay with green boughs and 
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holly, to which my father pointed as we 
entered. 

" There, see, Gideon," he said ; ^^ she put 
it up to cheer my poor old eyes. She little 
thought it was to welcome thee home." 



The next few hours were fraught with a 
happiness more deep and exquisite than I 
can describe. I can only say it was happi- 
ness that equalled in intensity any of my 
bygone sorrows. 

I watched Alice, full of care for my 
father's comfort, moving hither and thither 
with the humility of a child, and the dig- 
nity of the matron and mistress of the 
house. I watched her busy with her maid 
in bestowing her Christmas gifts of food to 
the poor and hungry souls who had come by 
her orders to share with her the plenteous 
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good fare with whicli her kitchen was 
stocked ; and, as I watched her, so sweet a 
sense of home and peace possessed me that 
I cared not to look beyond the present hour. 

Was she much changed to other eyes? 
I wondered. To mine she was infinitely 
fairer than before I left. She had lost the 
shrinking timidity I remembered in her 
then, and had gained a generous frankness 
of look and step — a bright, matronly charm 
of manner that .puzzled and enchanted me. 
I wondered how it was so solitary a life as 
hers had not saddened her, and wasted that 
bright, sweet health that gave me such joy 
to see. 

I perceived that in devoting herself all 
these years to the care and comfort of the 
lonely old man, her life had not been un- 
happy; her labour had been a labour of 
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love. For whose sake was this? For 
Andrew's still ? 

When her morning tasks were finished, 
she came and placed herself on a low seat 
between me and my father, whose long walk 
to the hill had wearied him, and caused him 
to fall asleep in his chair. 

She questioned me concerning my travels 
and my work, and showed so much feeling 
on hearing of some of the hardships which 
I had undergone, that I had to cheer her, 
and remind her how this day repaid me for all. 

^' But now," she said, with her eyes full 
of tears, " you will go away on your mis- 
sion knowing that you have a home to rest 
in when you need rest, and a father and 
sister to receive and welcome you." 

It was now, for the first time since I had 
left Hawkshold, that my work appeared to 
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me small and worthless and inexpressibly 
wearying. Since that cry of Alice when 
she recognised me on the hill, a strong and 
silent hope, of whose existence I scarcely 
knew till now, had made the old life of self- 
sacrifice and resignation appear suddenly 
too gloomy and bitter for endurance. 
* I could not forbear letting her see my 
trouble in my face and hear it in my voice 
as I said— 

"Alice, Alice! why did God let my 
steps bear me here ?" 

"To gladden the eyes of those who 
watched and prayed for your return," she 
answered sweetly and firmly. 

" Alice, you should not have called my 
name as you did when you remembered me 
on the hill this morning." 

"And why, Gideon?" 
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" Because it made me think, at last Alice 
loves me." 

"And so I do, more dearly than any 
creature on the earth — so dearly that I 
could refuse you nothing — ^and if you wish 
me to become your wife I will even do so, 
Gideon. I have wished much that you 
would not desire this ; but I feel that after 
the sufferings you have endured through me, 
the rest of my life is little enough to give 
you. I would have given it you as a sister 
much more gladly than I can as a wife." 

" Then let it be so, Alice," I answered, 
after a silence. "God forbid that I, who 
have vowed to Him that I will sacrifice my- 
self for others, — God forbid that I should 
let you sacrifice yourself for me !" 

At that moment my father woke and 
started at the sight of me ; then, as recol- 
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lection came to Mm, he laid his hand fondly 
on the head of Alice, and said — 

» 

" Lassie, I forgot my son Gideon had 
come home." 

"Nay, father," I answered, "you must 
not call Alice Flemming's house home any 
more. You will live with your son now — 
will you not?" 

"Yes, yes, yes!" said the old mao, 
nodding energetically. "I shall live with 
my son Gideon now." 

Alice stood looking at him with eyes full 
of tears. 

"What, Dad!" she said, with tender 
reproach. " You would leave me ?" 

"Yes, yes, to be sure," said the old man, 
now rising in a flutter of excitement. 
"Are you a-going yet, Gideon? She'll 
soon put up my clothes. I'll soon be ready. 
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Where's my other coat ? Make haste, lassie, 
I'm going home with my son Gideon." 

" Then go along, the ungrateful pair of 
you!" cried Alice, turning away, and burst- 
ing into tears. 

The next instant I was beside her, and her 
arms were round my neck, as she cried — 

" I cannot part with him, Gideon ; I can- 
not be left alone in the world. Let it be as 
you wish. You two are all I have." 

There was, I do believe, no happier fire- 
side in all England than Alice Flemming's 
that day. From the moment that she gave 
herself to me, it seemed to me that a great 
relief and peace had come to her ; and I felt 
this was solely due to her having put aside 
the thought that she belonged to the dead, 
and to the discovery that she loved much 
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better than she had till now known the 
man who had so faithfully loved her for 
nearly twelve years. 

I saw her once, when she stood at the 
open door, look up towards the graves on 
the hill, and then let her head droop with 
an air of pain and shame. But this look 
did not trouble my strong, deep joy, for I 
took it only as evidence that she knew her 
heart was no longer true to Andrew, and 
could not as yet abandon the fear that her 
faithlessness was wrong and unnatural. 

To myself her manner was all that I could 
desire. She wearied not as I told her much 
that she had never known, or guessed, about 
the story of my love; and over and over 
again she pressed my hand saying — 

"Ah well, thou hast suffered, my poor 
Gideon ! I am sure there can be none on 
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earth or in heaven who could deny that it is 
right I should belong to thee now." 

The evening had come, and we were sit- 
ting in the firelight. My father having 
gone to bed weary with the day's excite- 
ment, we were sitting gazing silently into 
the fire, when the little maid brought to us 
a letter. She gave it to her mistress. 

" It is for you, Gideon," said Alice. 

As I took it I saw by the firelight that it 
was from my friend who had promised to 
send to me, directing his letter to the town 
where I had been last staying. 

I found the letter addressed according to 

« 

my directions, — ^how then had it followed 
me here ? 

A vague fear that he might himself have 
brought it and be waiting to prevail upon 
me to obey some summons to stem duty 
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it contained, troubled me as I opened the 
letter. 

To my amazement, I found it did but 
bring another joy to this day already so full 
for me, 

I had no sooner read it than I cried to 
Alice — 

"Junk is here. Junk is in the village 
now. He has been seeking me, has followed 
me over half the world ; he has learnt that 
I am here from my friend, who has sent him 
with this letter." 

"Who brought it?" asked Alice, turning 
to her maid. 

"Poor old Junk," answered a voice at 
the door that caused us to start to our feet 
by the vividness of the recollections it 
brought. "May he come in. Mistress 
AHce ! " 
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"With a true welcome," she answered, 
coming with me to the door. 

So a weird sailor giant was soon sitting 
in my chair, and I did for a time forget 
even Alice in my delight at seeing him 
again, or rather in recognising him by feel- 
ing his huge limbs, for he was so much 
changed I should never have known him 
for the Junk of old days. I was indeed 
filled with gratitude to God to hear the 
faithful friend of Andrew say that he had 
heard all my story from the minister, and that 
after hearing it he had felt as eager to find 
me and serve me as if I had been Andrew 
himself. 

He told me he had seen me in the dis- 
tance, and called to me as he was being 
taken by the press-gang. 

" And now," he said, lowering his voice to 
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a tone of awe and sorrow, " I have a thing 
to tell you of that night which you never 
knew, Gideon. I saw him that night." 

'^ No ! " cried Alice and myself, starting 
up at the same instant. 

" Ay — I saw him and spoke with him ; 
and I can tell you this much of what I 
know of his last thoughts of you — he would 
be glad now after all that has passed — he 
would be glad now to know what I know — 
that Mistress Alice loves you and will be 
your wife." 

" Silence, Junk," said Alice, greatly 
moved. "You go too far in presuming to 
know the mind of one in heaven." 

"But tell me, Junk," I asked, full of 
wonder, "how could you have seen him 
that night ? " 

"You shall hear, Gideon," he said. His 
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voice sunk almost to a whisper, yet thick 
with feeling, and his eyes turned away full 
of tenderness and awe. "There were two 
jailors in that prison who had both of them 
goods among the cargo seized from our men 
in the Folkestone affair. Junk — ay, even 
myself, poor silly Junk — could prove this 
and ruin them. I went and saw one of 
them and told him so, and swore I would 
betray them if I was not allowed to see An- 
drew for a few minutes that night." 

" Faithful Junk ! " I said. 

"Ay," he answered, drawing a long 
shuddering breath, "thou mayst well say 
so ;" and I thought at once the poor fellow's 
devotion must indeed have cost him dear. 

" And so you saw him. Junk ? " 

" And I saw him, and I said, ' Master, I 
am no good outside to save thee ; but if 
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thou wilt,' I said, ' thou shalt save thyself.' 
Tou know there was then in, Hawkshold a 
lawyer whose life Andrew sayed-a kins- 
man of Master Flemming's, who made it his 
business to do all he could in having the 
lives of us free-traders spared. Now I felt 
that if Andrew could go to this man and 
demand that his best powers should be used 
for saving his life in return for that he had 
saved, I felt that he would certainly be spared. 
He said to me, ' Go you, then. Junk ;' but I 
knew that that day's sharp dealing had 
turned all connected with us into cowards, 
and I told him so, and that it was only him- 
self standing face to face with the lawyer 
and demanding life for life that could move 
him. He lifted his chained hands and said, 
'Why talk of this? what can J do?' I 
said to him then, Toor Junk has thought of 
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that, master ; you know we are of a size, 
your own mother scarce knows us apart at 
dusk. Let me take off your chains and 
clothes and put you them on me, and slip on 
poor Junk's rags, and go out instead of him." 

"Thou faithful soul!" sobbed Alice, 
kneeling before him. "Well, Junk, and 
then?" 

" And then he refused, as thou knowest," 
continued the giant in a choking voice; 
" but I went on my knees to him, I be- 
sought him for his life's sake, and my own 
sake, and for Gideon^s, and — and — thineP 

AUce now had her hands upon his arms, 
and was gazing up at him with her white 
lips apart ; when his voice so trembled over 
the word " thine " she threw back her head, 
crying— 

"0 Thou who raised Lazarus from the 
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dead, keep my heart from bursting till I hear 
this story to the end ! Go on — go on ! And 
when thou didst plead for my sake — what 
then ?" 

" Why, then," answered the giant, speak- 
ing for the first time in his full voice ; " then 
the coward yielded, and is — ^here ! " 

" Andrew ! " I cried, and he rose ; and 
we looked at each other by the dim firelight, 
forgetting Alice and all things, even as Cain 
and Abel, had their spirits met after death, 
must have forgotten all things but them- 
selves. 

" Gideon ! Brother !" said Andrew ; and 
we fell upon each other's neck with a joy 
that was almost an agony. 

His arms were the first to loosen an em- 
brace such as only one restored as from the 
dead can give or receive. And then he 
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turned to where Alice stood, her hands 
clasped on her heart, her face raised towards 
her Maker, with a psalm of joy upon it. 

"Alice!" cried Andrew, and held out 
his arms with a movement which to me ex- 
pressed the longing of years ; and my heart, 
in the very midst of its joy, dropped down 
like lead within me when I saw her fly to 
him and trembling in his arms with happy 
sobs and laughter. 

Parting, they both looked at me almost 
guiltily. Then Alice, suddenly taking calm- 
ness and courage, said — 

" You know, Andrew — do you not ? — ^that 
I am to be Gideon's wife ? " 

Staggering back, and falling heavily into 
his chair, Andrew answered — 

" I — I had almost forgotten. Yes — ^yes 
— ^the minister told me he hoped so; and 
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I saw when I came in — I saw how it was. 
Bless thee, Gideon, and thy — ^thy wife ! " 

I said nothing, but only stood looking 
on the misery both tried to conceal ; then 
turning and groping my way to the door, 
I let myself out, and closed it gently after 
me. 

I was no sooner out alone in the night 
than the cry went from me — " Lord, why 
was this cup put to my lips ! " And running 
on recklessly as a maniac in the darkness, 
I found myself hurrying from one to another 
of those spots which were my haunts in the 
time of my desolation and misery. Wher- 
ever I turned, the tempter laughed in my 
ear — "What! is it thou, Gideon, slipped 
back so easily from that height it took thee 
ten years to reach ? " For he saw that my 
soul in its mad jealousy and despair was as 
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desperate to-night as in those times when he 
knew me so well. 

AU that night I wandered in the tracks 
of my past misery, and it seemed to rise np 
around me like a baleful mist, letting my 
soul see no light wherever it turned. 

Once Andrew came to seek me ; but I 
shook off his haads, crying wUdly— 

" Leave me ! — Cleave me ! For my soul's 
sake, leave me ! " 

And I ran from him, and met him no 
more that night, or ever. 

When the morning dawned, loathing its 
light, I cast myself upon the ground, and 
cried, "My God! my God!" with a de- 
spair which seemed rather to deny than ac- 
knowledge the existence of the Being on 
whom I called. 

As I lay there, the warmth of the newly- 
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risen sun, in penetrating my numbed limbs, 
fell also on my soul like the touch of a 
divine and loving hand ; and I felt as if one 
said to me, "Why this trouble, Gideon, 
though thy cup of earthly joy hath been 
again dashed from thee ? Thou art not left 
alone in thy misery as in the days before 
thou didst find me. Dost thou forget whose 
love thy sorrow and patient service has 
won? who has been thy comforter — ^thy 
hope and thy comforter for these ten years ? 
Canst thou not come back to Him if thou 
wilt?" 

Then, as a child who has dreamed of its 
mother's death, and wakes to find her stand- 
ing by its bed, I threw up my arms towards 
the sun, from whence it seemed to me the 
voice came, and cried — 

" Thou livest ! — ^Thou livest, and my soul 
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shall not die ! How could I leave Thy ser- 
vice — /who have verily tasted the divine 
peace and glory of having but Thee in my 
heart — but Thy work to my hand ? Why 
did I leave Thee? God, receive me 
back ! " 



Now were the church bells ringing plea- 
santly in the fresh Christmas morning, and 
I sat by the two graves on the hill watching 
the people going into church. 

Among the rest went Alice and Andrew, 
leading my father between them. 

When all had passed in, I descended the 
hill and returned to the cottage of Alice, 
and finding paper and ink, I sat down and 
wrote. When I had finished I went out and 
disposed of my letter. I then again returned 
and wrote a few words on a scrap of paper, 
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which I took out with me, together with my 
Bible and staff. 

On passing the seat by the church I saw 
an old man sitting there, and with him I left 
the scrap of paper, telling him to whom to 
give it when church should be over. 

I ascended the hill again, and sat by the 
graves, listening to the singing in the church 
and gazing at Gideon's Kock, now left bare 
by the tide — gazing at its black, tower-like 
form, and its finger pointing up. 

I sat there tUl the people began to leave 
the church, and then rose to watch them. 

At last came out the three for whom I 
looked, and the old man on the seat rose and 
gave my written message to Andrew. He 
took it and read it, Alice bending forward 
to look at it also. The message they found 
there was — 
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" Go — ^at once — to Gideon's Eock." 

When I saw the silent fear with which 
they gazed on each other I guessed what 
their thought was : they were asking them- 
selves if it was my body they would find 
upon the rock. 

Leaving my father on the seat, I saw them 
hasten together across the shingle and the 
sands. 

I saw them reach the rock, Alice fear- 
ing to turn her face towards it, and keep- 
ing it turned to Andrew in questioning 
terror. 

There he found my letter, and tearing it 
open, and holding it down that she might 
see it with him, read it. 

And I watched him, knowing that he read 
these words : — 

" God bless my brother and my sister with 
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all happiness and peace. To leave these un- 
disturbed in their hearts, I do now depart 
on a journey from which I shall never return. 
I go to give my life to Him in whose service 
I have alone found peace. Look up from 
whence you are to the hill, and wave a last 
farewell to him who dares not take a closer 
leave of you for fear of hurting you with 
the cross he bears." 

Then I saw that they both looked up 
towards the hill, and did see me, and has- 
tened across the sands as if to follow me. 
But I waved them back, and they stood still 
shading their eyes from the sun to gaze up 
at me. 

The people from the church gathered from 
their looks and words that I was departing 
perhaps for ever ; and some amongst them 
were as much moved as when my friend 
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himself went from them, and held up their 
children to look after me. 

These tokens of reconciliation between 
me and my neighbours, whose forgiveness I 
had tried so long and vainly to win, were 
inexpressibly sweet to me. 

I looked upon them till I dared to look 
no more, then turned away and set forth 
upon my journey in great peace. 

That peace I have kept till now that I am 
writing the last words of this history under 
the rich forest trees. 

I have never again beheld the faces I took 
leave of that Christmas morning ; but my 
letters bring me pleasant visions of them. 
I have the happiness and pride of thinking 
of Andrew as a prosperous, ahnost a rich, 
man at Hawkshold, doing his utmost to 
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make its trade better, and to stop the smug- 
gling, to which he had taken an intense 
dislike. 

I had visions also of a giant's grave- 
mound, kept bright with shells and flowers 
by the children of Alice, whose heart I can 
see swell in her motherly bosom as she 
watches them, and sighs — 

" Poor Junk ! " 
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T)EGIN ! Lord bless me, sir, if it doesn't 
'^ set one's flesh creeping to go hunting 
up the dead out of the churchyard yonder ; 
for that's what it seems like when I try to 
bring to my mind all the people that were 
the pieces of my Puzzle (I always called 
this tale my Puzzle). Yes, I see them 
rising up there, like ghosts, between me and 
the fire. There's broad-shouldered Stephen 
Trew, with his honest blue eyes. You 
couldn't look in Stephen's eyes and tell a lie. 
Ay, and there's Susanna in her bride's dress, 
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» 
all white aad silver, holding up her bleed- 
ing hand ; and there's good old Mr. Gled- 
styne, wiihMa white hair and ruddy cheeks. 

Then there's Gales — ^he was landlord at 
the " Pole Arms " before Langley. What's 
become of his big body, that seemed made on 
purpose to bend to the great folks ? Ay, but 
old Gales had an oily tongue — a tongue that 
knew how to talk the last shilling out of a 
poor man's pocket better than any tongue 
going. But, steady I they're comiog up 
from the dust faster than I want them. 
What have I to do with Gales ? No, no ; 
rest where you are, Gales I you've had your 
share out of us, and the worms are having 
theirs out of you now. Old Death makes 
everything even. Not yet, Susanna ! I 
don't want you yet. All in good time. 

Now I've got all the pieces of my Puzzle 
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ready, and I'm going to take them and put 
them together for you just as they came 
together in real life. Let's see: how far 
must I go back ? But first, try and call to 
mind a few of the things that happened be- 
fore the Puzzle began. 

You remember Mr. Gledstyne's French 
wife had an English maid — a Roman Catholic 
like herself — ^who, a week after her mis- 
tress's wedding, married David Trew. Well, 
it was about a year afterwards that I first 
went up as an under-gardener at the Hall, 
and I do say it was a sin and a shame to see 
that Martha Trew always away from her 
home dangling after Mistress Gledstyne in 
the way she did. Bless you, they used to 
sit out in the garden with their babies, 
gossip-gossip, as if they'd been bom sisters 
instead of mistress and maid. They were 
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always talking about their children being so 
wonderfully alike, though for my part I 
never could see any diflterence in babies bom 
within a fortnight of each other. 

Then, you know, came the quarrels be- 
tween Mr. Gledstyne and his wife as to 
what the boy was to be — Roman Catholic, 
as his mother iasisted on having him; or 
Protestant, which Mr. Gledstyne declared 
he should be. Well, presently everything 
of that kind is forgotten for something more 
serious. A message comes to Mistress Gled- 
styne from her sister, who was the wife of 
some great body — a consul or something, in 
the West Indies — ^beggiug her to go over to 
her directly, as she was dangerously iU. Yes, 
yes, Mistress Sicklemore ; I'm quite aware, 
my good lady, you knew all this before. 
But wait a bit, maybe you'll find presently 
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there was something going on in an under 
way like, which, begging your pardon, 
ma'am, yon were not qnite np to. Well, 
Mistress Gledstyne sets off by vessel from 
London, and, after a deal of trouble with 
Mr. Gledstyne, takes the boy with her. 
Martha Trew goes with them as far as Ply- 
mouth, and takes her boy too. Well, well ; 
you also remember the news coming a few 
days afterwards about the ship going down 
in the Channel, with only some half-dozen 
saved — ^four men, and a woman and her 
baby ; and this woman was Martha Trew. 

Well, as you know, there was a wonderful 
change in Martha after that. She never 
seemed to think of dress and pleasure now, 
but spent all her time and thought on her 
boy, and behaved much better to old Trew 
than ever she had before. It made him feel 
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thankful and yet worried ; for it went to his 
heart to hear her speak so weak and timid — 
she that used to have such a pert, out-and- 
out manner — and to see her getting more 
thin, and white, and scared-looking, every 
day. But the way she brought up that boy 
Stephen was a pattern to every mother in 
the village. Yet it always seemed to me, 
you know, that she wanted too much of the 
boy. A scholar he must be — ^and the best 
workman in the village. Sometimes she 
seemed quite to break down like, between 
the two ; and, one day — mark, for here 
comes in the first bit of the Puzzle — one 
day, after she had been scolding him for 
not knowing his lessons, she said, looking 
into the fire in a dreamy kind of way — 

" Poor boy ! It's hard — ^it's very hard, 
to make him fit for both ; and yet " 
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There she caught my eye upon her, and 
coloured up, and turned white again, in a 
way that set me thinking over her words as 
I should never have done else. 

That was the first bit of the Puzzle that 
got into my head. Stephen was then twelve 
years old, and it was ten years more before 
I came upon the next bit. Yet all that 
time I could never meet Martha's suspicious 
eye without thinking of the change that had 
come over her since she went to Plymouth 
with Mistress Gledstyne. Yes, it was ten 
years before I came upon the next bit of my 
Puzzle, or rather the next two bits, for I 
had them both in my head at once, and they 
were — ^what should you think? — ^why, an 
old workshop and a pretty woman ! 



Well, I think we'll take a jump over that 
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ten years ; just remembering what passed. 
Let's see what had passed by the time Ste- 
phen was twenty-two. 

First of all, he had served his apprentice- 
ship at Pringley's the carpenter's, and came 
out the first workman in the place. Martha 
wouldn't let him be apprenticed till Mr. 
Gledstyne advised her. I noticed that too. 
In the next place, old Trew had gone off in 
a fit, and poor Martha got more and more 
nervous and ailing every day, and at last 
couldn't move from her chair in the chimney 
comer. What the poor soul would have 
done without Susanna the niece, whom she 
had taken when her mother died, I don't 
know. Next thing. Master Stephen must 
go falling over head and ears in love with this 
Susanna. At first she only played fast and 
loose with him, as she did with all the chaps 
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who were fools enough to have anything to 
do with her. 

She was reckoned a beauty though, in our 
day; but she was always too much like a 
fine white cat to please me. She'd a nice 
figure enough though, straight and lissome, 
and .a neat-turned ancle ; yes, she had. I 
can see her now as she used to walk down 
the village past the works when she thought 
Pringley's men were looking after her. She 
stepped like a dancer in her thin light boots. 
You never heard her coming, — she'd glide 
up to you like a cat. She used to wear a 
violet-coloured shawl to show off her fair 
complexion. That's the one fault I could 
never forget. She was too fair — much too 
fair. Her eyes were good — clear pale blue ; 
but her eyelashes and brows were so light 
that it almost seemed as if she had none. 
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Her low, straight forehead was so white, 
that you could see the little blue veins in 
her temple ; and when she was upset those 
veins would swell till they were dark purple. 
There wasn't a bit of real colour in her face, 
except her lips, which were so thin that they 
only looked like a straight line of blood be- 
tween her nose and chin. She had light 
tawny-coloured hair turned off her face in 
Mistress Gledstyne's style, and little round 

curls like rings plastered on her cheeks. 
She wore a bonnet open at the ears to show 

off the long gold earrings which Mistress 
Gledstyne gave Martha, and a little black- 
spotted veil pinned close over her face. She 
used to lay her arms one over the other 
in front of her, so as to show the white 
hands with long-pointed fingers, such as 
ladies have ; and she had a way always of 
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looking round sideways out of the comers 
of her eyes, as if she fancied she was being 
watched or followed. 

Well, as I said, at first Susanna treated 
Stephen in the same way she treated scores 
of others whose heads were turned by her 
tiger-lily hair and pale eyes : but by-and- 
by she turns over quite a fresh leaf; be- 
comes kindness itself to Martha ; is never 
seen walking out with anyone but Stephen ; 
and seems bent heart and soul on pleasing 
him : making him think her a perfect angel. 

And now as to these next pieces of my 
Puzzle. One evening I liad dropped in to 
see how poor Martha was. I was sitting in 
the chimney opposite to her, and Susanna 
was at the window watering the flowers. 
All of a sudden she set down the can, and 
called out — 
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'^ Aunt I aunt ! There's a fire in Tanfield ! 
Good gracious ! it must be Stephen's work- 
shop. Yes, that it is ! " 

]V[artha turned sharply round, and I stared 
as if I'd seen a ghost when I saw her rise 
straiglit up, and, holding on by the table, 
walk to the window. The fire flamed out 
bright and high — then sunk — and we saw 
through the smoke that the little workshop 
had not been touched ; it was only the hay- 
rick beside it had caught fire. Martha seemed 
to lose her new strength with her fright; 
she slid down on her knees and muttered to 
herself — 

'' My God ! if it had been ! Oh, if it had 
been ! If I could never have righted him ! 
Oh, I thought it was a judgment on me for 
my delay." 

I went home. I turned my first bit of 
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the Puzzle over and over, but couldn't fit it 
with this, though it seemed somehow to 
belong to it. Then I couldn't help mixing 
Susanna up with it all. Her sudden change 
to Stephen — her strange look at Martha 
when the rick was on fire— so raa in my 
head that I said, to myself, I shouldn't be 
surprised but what Susanna turns out a very 
important piece of the Puzzle. So from that 
time I kept my eye upon her pretty closely, 
I can tell you. 



One day, when Stephen came in to his tea, 
the little room was filled with neighbours, 
and there was a smell of doctor's stuflf — so 
that he wasn't much surprised when he saw 
the poor thin figure stretched on the settle ; 
and he went and stood at her feet, and a 
strange pain shot through him as he looked 
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at the pale face and staring eyes, that seemed 
to see something awful in the whitewashed 
wall. Susanna was leaning close over her. 
Stephen pushed her aside, and turned to the 
neighbours and said — 

" Thanks for your help, neighbours ; but 
I'm at home now, so it won't be needed any 
more; and what she's got to say now is 
for her own kith and kin to hear, and nobody 
else." 

So one by one they dropped out. 

Stephen took his mother's hand; it was 
so cold and damp that the touch made him 
shiver. She still kept staring at the wall in 
that dreadful vacant way, and presently she 
said, in a hollow voice — 

"Ask her what it is she's wanting 
of me. Haven't I done all I can — ^now 
that it is so late ? Steenie ! Steenie ! 
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tell her to keep her heavy wet hands off 
me!" 

Then she cowered low — her head on 
Stephen's arm, and lay still, looking at some- 
thing beyond him. 

Stephen looked over his shoulder, and 
was surprised to see Susanna standing there ; 
he thought he was alone with his mother. 
After a little while he said to her — . 

"She's asleep; go up to bed, Susanna; 
I'll watch." 

"Are you sure she's asleep, Stephen?" 
says Susanna; "I think I'll wait a bit 
longer ; " and she sat down close by Martha. 

Stephen went and stood by the fire ; 
Martha's words had made him anxious for 
her. It was plain that what the neighbours 
whispered about her having something on 
her mind must be true, and he wished 
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Susanna would go away and leave them 
alone. 

Presently Martha started up on her 
elbow, and said, in the same strange, hollow 
voice — 

" Don't curse me ! Oh, sir, haven't I 
brought him up almost as well as you could 
have done ? But why should he ever know? 
Susanna ! Susanna ! don't go yet ! Why 
should he ever know ? " 

Then she put both her hands to her head, 
and muttered — 

" Ay ! but that letter — that letter and 
that hair ! I dare not bum them. Yet, 
why shouldn't I ? Who's to know, unless 
the sea can give up its dead ? " 

Stephen looked up and met Susanna's eye, 
that was fixed on him in a strange, uneasy 
way, and she said — 
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"Why cannot I watch, Stephen? It's 
not so bad for me to hear her raving like 
this as it is for you. Poor thing ! it's all 
coming back to her about her young days, 
and the sweetheart that was drowned at 
sea." 

"No, Susanna; I would rather you left 
us alone. You had best go to bed," Stephen 
said, in a determined sort of way. He 
didn't care about having his mother's 
troubles spoken of so even before Susanna. 

Susanna moved about, smoothing the 
pillows and drawing the window-curtains, 
and doing half a dozen more little things 
that she seemed double the time over she 
need have been. At last, after Stephen had 
spoken to her again, she took her candle 
and went up-stairs. Again did Stephen sit 
down by the fire, and he found himself 
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listening heart and soul for his mother's 
next words. Martha was sitting up, rocking 
to and fro as if quieting a child. Presently 
she laid her hand on her forehead, and said, 
looking round at Stephen — 

"Who was it said my boy was sick — 
dying ? Look at him — see him on his feet ! 
Does he look sick, David Trew — or dying, 
think you ? " 

Now, all this time Stephen sat looking 
into the fire. He saw a picture there. At 
first it was all dim and smoky, and the 
figures were huddled together ; but by-and- 
by, as Martha still went on in her light- 
headed, rambling way, his picture cleared, 
and cleared, till at last he got so intent 
upon it, that he rose up from his chair and 
stood staring at it, with his heart beating as 
if it would burst. 
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Once he went to the window, and looked 
at the fir plantations round the Hall, lying 
black on the side of the hill under the moon. 
Then he looked at his scarred, hard- worked 
hands, and then at the thin figure on the 
settle — and his heart was very bitter against 
her. 

Soon Martha raised herself up a bit, and 
stared round the room, and said — 

" Has he been told yet ? Will he come ? 
Stephen, my boy, my boy ! You won't 
curse me if he should come ? I have been all 
that a mother could be to you, haven't I ? " 

He couldn't answer her — he couldn't 
speak; there was such a choking in his 
throat. 

" Steenie," Martha said, in her own, 
natural voice, only very faint — "Steenie, 
come to me ! I want to tell you a story." 
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Stephen went and stood by her, and a 
pain shot through him as he felt he was 
watching her dull eyes and white face — ^in 
such wild fear, not of losing his mother, but 
only of losing what she had to tell him. 
Yes, that's all he thought of at that minute, 
as he saw her trying to speak with her last 
breath ; and that made him, when he found 
she couldn't, grip hold of her arm and say, 
in a voice low and hoarse, and shaking with 
passion — 

" Mother ! mother ! Don't leave me like 
this ! Before God, are you my mother ? " 

She did not breathe ; yet still he gripped 
her arm and bent over her, and fixed his 
eyes on her face as if he would keep her 
against death— against anything, till she 
answered him. And the minutes went by 
without either moving a muscle. The white 
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face grew drawn and fixed, and the tears 
that had come into the eyes when Stephen 
cried out so fiercely to know the truth, 
seemed to freeze there. At last he dropped 
the arm — and the clenched hand fell with a 
dead, heavy knock on the floor. 

Martha Trew was dead ! 

Stephen knew it ; and, in his madness at 
being shut out of the secret for ever, he 
could have shouted to the poor weary spirit 
that was turning to its rest, to come back 
and give him justice and amends. But by- 
and-by, as he kept looking at her with 
bitterness in his heart, his great loss came 
slowly and heavily over him, crushing every 
other feeling. He didn't move, but stood 
looking at the drawn mouth that had kissed 
him, and sang to him, and taught him, and 
the bony hand that had striven and worked 
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for Ilim— and two hot tears came roUing 
down liis cheeks. 

He forgot all about his picture now, and 
everything else in the world but his great 
loss. He was Martha's boy again, and she 
was his mother — ^his own mother ; and she 
lay there dead! and a trouble was on her 
soul ! He knelt down and kissed the grey 
hair on the pillow, and cried over it; and 
he buried his face in her breast, and stretched 
his arms over her, and clung about her as 
helpless as when he was a little child, look- 
ing up to her and saying, "Mother, take 
me!" 

But Stephen was strong; and, though 
human nature will be human nature, he 
soon got the master-hand over his passion, 
and held it down like; and folding his 
hands together, and shutting his eyes to 
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get into the darkness where she was, he 
tried to fancy himself by her side before 
the Judge, and he said — 

" Master, take the burden from the weak 
workman, and lay it on the strong — ^take 
her debts from her, and make me debtor of 
them." 

Poor Stephen, he little knew how fear- 
fully all her wrong-doing would be visited 
on him in days to come. 

When he got up from his knees the 
candle had burnt out, and the room was 
pitch-dark ; so he stretched himself on the 
floor by the settle, and drew a corner down 
of the old shawl she was wrapped in, and 
laid his forehead on it ; and the two slept 
side by side— the Uving and the dead. 

Ah, Martha Trew ! you didn't deserve to 
look back on the lad you had wronged so, 
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and find him taking more comfort in a bit 
of the shawl your dead body's wrapped in 
than in the whole world. No, you didn't 
deserve it, if you did slave and toil, and 
give your soul for him. 

So she was dead ! Was the secret dead 
too ? Dead, to go to dust with her heart — 
dead, never again to unsettle him it con- 
cerned? Ay, that's what I asked myself 
when I heard all this. Was it so ? or had 
it passed from her to another ? Did it still 
live in a living heart — and whose ? 

You shall hear. 



Stephen, you remember, gave up Martha's 
cottage to Susanna, and came to live with, 
me at the Lodge belonging to the Hall. 
Now, we were the two worst ones in the 
world to live together and have secrets from 
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one another ; so it wasn't long before he told 
me all I've just told you. And we talked 
over the Puzzle together often, — and very 
quiet and keen Stephen was about it, never 
letting himself hope too much, and yet 
not shutting his eyes to anything, except 
when we happened to turn the light on 
Susanna, — that he always put a stop to 
instantly. 

Well; one Sunday night, when Stephen 
came in from one of his moonlight walks 
with Susanna, I thought he seemed a good 
deal excited, and asked him what was the 
matter? "Matter! nothing — ^what should 
be the matter?" he said tartly, and then 
sat down by the window and leant his head 
on his arm. But Stephen would sooner cut 
off his right hand — and he'd have cut off a 
good business with it, mind you — ^than he'd 
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let a lie get an hour old, if one passed his 
lips ; so in a minute or two he looks up and 
says — 

"What do you think I've been doing 
this Sunday evening, Matthew ? I've been 
taking an oath on my mother's Bible, and 
I've written the oath under her name." 

He said it in a cool desperate kind of 
way, as much as to say — " It was wrong ; 
but it's done now, and it's no good your 
bothering about it." 

" Taking an oath, Stephen ! " I said ; 
"then it's to be hoped it's one you'll never 
repent, for you'd follow it if it led you to 
ruin." 

" Yes, I'll keep it," said Stephen, quietly 
and firmly. Then he laughed and said, as 
he took up his candle — 

"It won't be so very difficult to keep 
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though, and it won't lead to ruin ex- 
actly." 

"You have sworn to marry Susanna! 
Isn't that it, Stephen?" I said. 

He just nodded, — and I saw his hand 
shake as he lit his candle by mine.. 

" Stephen," I said, looking hard at him 
by the light of both, " you didn't do that 
coolly, and of your own free will." 

" I should hope I did though," said he, 
with a forced kind of laugh. 

" Then I'm very sorry it's happened, 
Stephen Trew," I said ; and I said it from 
my heart. 

He didn't fly out at me as I expected, 
and as he always did when I said any- 
thing against Susanna, but stood still, kick- 
ing at a hole in my carpet with his 
heel. 
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" How was it ? " I asked him at last, for 
he seemed to want to speak. 

" Oh, she vexed me with keeping on so 
about my casting her off if I happened to 
get a bit higher in the world." 

" Indeed," thinks I, *^ cunning as usual, 
Miss Susanna." " WeU, Stephen ? " 

"At last," said Stephen, "after I had 
sworn over and over again that nothing 'ud 
ever make me change, she held up the Bible 
and said, half laughing, * I dare you to write 
your oath in this, Stephen ! ' At first I 
didn't like to ; but she in a way taunted me 
into it, — so I took out my measuring-pencil, 
and it was done before I gave it a second 
thought." 

" What did you write, Stephen ?" I asked 
him. 

" I wrote what she told me," said he — 



\ 
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" /, Stephen Trew^ swear hy this hook^ that^ 
come what may^ I do consider Bmanna Ford 
my affianced wife?'^ 

" And she told yoii to write just that ? " 

Again he nodded. 

" Stephen ! " I said, dashing my pipe to 
pieces under the grate, "that woman's an 
artful, scheming witch ! Take my word for 
it there's something at the bottom of her 
fine doubts and misgivings. There's some 
secret in her hands, which, if I were you, 
I'd shake out of her somehow or other. 
"Why, you can't be blind to it, man ? It's 
as clear as daylight." 

Stephen turned full on me, and brought 
his hand down heavily on my shoulder. 

" Matthew Mucklethrift," says he, a little 
hoarsely, "if you speak another word against 
her I shall be forgetting you're an old man. 
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and But I'll say no more about it now, 

only this — ^remember, whatever happens, I 
look on her as my wife, and whoever insults 
her insults me. You know what I've done 
— you know I can't draw back. Let's hear 
no more about it. Here's my hand, Matthew; 
you're my best friend, and I shouldn't like 
this to part us, — only, don't say a word more 
against her." 

We shook hands, but from that time I 
worked at the Puzzle alone. 



Well, the wedding-day came round. It 
was New Year's eve — and a black New 
Year's eve it was too. When I opened the 
Lodge door before it was quite light in the 
morning, the first thing I saw was a single 
crow flying over from the trees behind 
Susanna's cottage to the Hall. It stopped 
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in front for an invstant, and clapped its great 
black wings; then perched on the gable 
just over Mr. Gledstyne's bedroom window. 
I shook my head as I saw it, and watched 
Stephen go off in his fine clothes. He made 
me promise I'd hobble down to the village 
to see the dancing, if my rheumatism would 
let me. 

Well, about seven in the evening I went. 
They'd got the old room where Martha died 
done up in grand style. Tommy Grimes 
stood up on the settle fiddling away for his 
life; and the girls were all dressed out in 
their best, and chattering— lor ! you could 
scarcely hear a squeak of Tommy's fiddle. 

Presently came Susanna gliding down the 
room to speak to me. I looked at her from 
head to foot. I looked at her well ; and if 
ever a woman looked like an angel from the 
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wrong place Stephen's bride did, as she tried 
to stare me out with those pale blue eyes of 
hers. Now, you could see that Susanna 
had determined not to dress like a common 
village girl ; but for once in her life she had 
overstepped her mark, for she was dressed 
more like a stage princess than a lady. She 
had made herself a dress out of a grand 
thing that Martha once showed me, and told 
me had been a Court-dress of Mistress Gled- 
styne's. It had broad silver stripes down it ; 
and as Susanna went sliding and gliding, 
and twisting and turning, in the dance, she 
looked more than ever like a splendid white 
woman-snake — all glitter, and shine, and 
softness. Her shoulders quite dazzled one 
as her veil flew back ; and as the others got 
hot and red, she seemed to grow colder and 
whiter, and more light of foot, every minute. 
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As for Stephen, he was always fond 
of dancing; but to-night he was as if he 
couldn't stop still an instant. At last, 
after he had danced with every girl in the 
room, and frightened two or three old bodies 
out of their wits by catching 'em up and 
whirling 'em round till they didn't know 
whether they stood on their heads or their 
feet, he came and sat down by me, near the 
door. I could see that his eyes, like mine, 
followed the silver stripes and fluttering veil 
in and out among the gaudy dresses. Per- 
haps he noticed, as well as me, that there 
was something odd and unusual in Susanna's 
manner that night. Though she danced 
with anybody that asked her, she somehow 
didn't seem like one of the rest, but held 
her head up, and gave her hand gingerly, 
like a grand lady who had just stepped down 
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from her drawing-room to please the poor 
people by mixing a few minutes in the 
dance. 

Well, they were all tearing about like 
mad, and dancing too hard for any chattering 
to go on the while, and Tommy's fiddle 
sounded bravely, when the door opened, and 
Mr. Gledstyne's man John put his head in. 

" Why, that's a long face to come to a 
wedding feast with, John," says I. " What's 
the matter ? " 

^'Matthew," says he, "you're wanted 
directly; Master's fell from his horse and 
broke his leg! The doctor doesn't think 
he'll get over it. He said he should like to 
see all his servants, and had us up. You're 
the only one that was away, and he's sent 
me to fetch you." 

I told him I'd be after him directly ; and 
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as I turned to ask Stephen to get my stick 
from the chimney-corner, I found the silver 
stripes quite close to me ; and looking up, I 
could see Susanna had heard something that 
had interested her. 

When Stephen came with my stick, he 
whispered, ^'Say good night to Susanna, and 
wish her well." 

I turned round to where she had stood 
half a minute ago, between me and the open 
door, and she was gone. Pass me she cer- 
tainly never had done ; no, she had gone out, 
bitterly cold as it was, in her thin wedding- 
clothes. 

But Stephen laughed, and looked all 
round the room before he would believe it. 
When he couldn't doubt it any more, he 
came to me, and said, with a troubled, sus- 
picious face — 
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"Matthew, tell me — did she hear about 
Mr. Gledstyne ? " 

I told him I thought by the look of her 
face she had heard. 

"Then where do you think she has 
gone ? '' he asked in a whisper. 

I thought of the second bit of my Puzzle, 
and said— 

" The workshop ! Take my advice, Ste- 
phen, get there by the nearest cut, and 
watch round it." And I went my way up 
to the Hall, leaving him to do as he chose. 
Well, as I want to tell you just how things 
worked round, I" must tell you about him 
first. 

He went. It was a strange night — one 
minute pitch-dark, and another clear moon- 
light. With a sick feeling at his heart, he 
took the key from where it hung just inside 
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the little window, jerked it round in the 
rusty lock, and shutting the door, hung the 
key back in its place. Then he stood, not 
knowing what to do — ^leaning his back 
against the door, and asking himself if he 
wasn't a fool for taking such strange advice. 

By-and-by, as he stood there with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, it struck him 
all at once that there were two kinds of light 
flickering over it. Yes, Mistress Sickle- 
more, you may well look behind you, for 
it's a queer bit I'm coming to now. Well, 
suddenly lifting his eyes to see where the 
other light came from, Stephen saw some- 
thing that made him clutch the bench with 
his fingers, and turned his face to the colour 
of death. 

There, at the little window with the one 
broken pane, moving slowly up and down 
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on the right-hand side — as if feeling for the 
key — ^was a hand — ^a woman's hand — thin 
and long, and of a hluish white, with a light 
from a lantern shining through at the red 
nails. The wrist didn't move, because of 
the thin sharp points of glass that stuck up 
all round, but kept still, while the fingers 
felt about. Presently, the arm was pushed 
in nearly to the elbow, and the light outside 
was raised a little. 

A horrible feeling came over Stephen as 
he was obliged to own that he knew that 
white hand — that he had touched it — ^that 
those horrid, creeping, feeling fingers had 
been tangled in his hair; that that ring 
shining round one of them had been placed 
there by him, with vows that put his whole 
fate into tiiat hateful hand. And mark ! 
not only did Stephen know it as his bride's 
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hand, but as he watched it with loathing 
and fascinated eyes, he knew it to be the 
hand that for years had been tangling a 
kind of Web about him so quietly and 
secretly, that he never knew it till he felt 
himself bound hand and foot. As he looked, 
and looked, he let out the breath that was 
stifling him in a quick sort of gasp. He 

» 

was heard ! The hand moved up with a 
sudden jerk, and caught in the longest point 
of jagged glass at the top. It did seem 
alive then. There was a little half-smo- 
thered scream that seemed to come from it ; 
and each nail seemed like a red eye glaring 
at Stephen. He laid hold of the bench, and 
drew himself up stiffly ; but when he saw 
the blood dripping from the pointed tips of 
the fingers, his head reeled, and to save 
himself from falling he sank down close 
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behind the door, so that if it opened, he 
would be completely hidden, by it on one 
side, and the planks on the other. He kept 
his eyes on the window still; and, as he 
had felt sure it would, after listening and 
hearing no sound the hand returned, and 
this time succeeded in reaching the key. 
Then he heard a soft scrunching noise com- 
ing round the shed, like light feet on the 
snow — and got further behind the planks, 
that stood longways against the wall and 
a little apart, so that he could see through 
the cracks. Well, the key turns, and the 
door opens, and she comes in with a lantern 
in her hand. With a dreadful beating at his 
heart he saw the tall figure, shining in its 
satin and silver stripes, glide up to a comer 
and begia moving something from the wall. 
While she clutched and clutched at the 
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brick, she once turned her head in the old 
cautious way over her shoulder, and, with- 
out her knowing it, their eyes met. Stephen 
shut his with a shudder — ^then opened them, 
and fixed them upon her again. 

After a few minutes' more patient cat-like 
working she turned and gUded out, with a 
smile on her face and something wrapped in 
a comer of her veil. 

Stephen staggered out after her, and saw 
her turn in the direction of the Hall. 



Well, when I got up to the Hall, after 
leaving Stephen, I found Mr. Gledstyne a 
good deal better. He was stretched on the 
sofa in the study. The doctor had just left 
him, and I found him alone. I could see he 
was half distracted with pain, yet he tried 
so hard to speak in his old jolly way that 
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it brought the tears in my eyes to hear 
him. 

" Shan't be able to lead the dance to-night, 
Matthew," says he. "Fm sorry, for I 
haven't missed dancing at one of the last 
five weddings we've had — and " 

I didn't catch what else he said, for I was 
listening to a voice at the door — a voice I 
thought I knew by the way it hissed out 
every word, as if it were all esses. 

" I tell you I must see Mr. Gledstyne ! '^ 
says the voice. 

" It's no good asking him," said Mr. Gled- 
styne's man John; "he's too bad to see 
anybody." 

" I must see him ! If he's dying I must 
see him I " says the voice, loud and distinct. 

"What is it? What's the matter, John ? " 
asks Mr. Gledstyne fretfully. 
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Then says the voice, in a long, low hiss — 
" Tell him Mistress Gledstyne wants to 
speak to him ! " 

Mr. Gledstyne gave a sort of cry, and 
started up, and with his head stuck forward, 
stared towards the door. I, too, leant for- 
ward in my chair, and strained my eyes 
through the firelight, I heard no step 
coming, but I heard a soft rustUng-^d I 
knocked the end of the log into the hollow 
part of the fire, and so threw a bright red 
light upon the figure standing in the middle 
of the room. I hardly noticed at the time 
that her left hand was bleeding, through the 
veil it was wrapped in, all over her fine 
dress — ^for my whole mind was taken up with 
the Puzzle, and with watching what she 
was going to do next — how she meant to 
prove her right to that name — which was 
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all a mystery to me. She was now stand- 
ing by Mr. Gledstjne's sofe, answering 
with a cool, impudent look his frightened 
gaee. 

"What do you mean? What are you 
doing with my name ? " he gasped out, livid 
with anger — ^for it had been a terrible shock 
to him ; he had half expected to see his 
drowned wife, and he felt enraged beyond 
everything against this woman, who he 
thought had played upon him for amuse- 
ment. 

Susanna kept her eyes on his in the same 
impudent way, as she said, with a half smile^ 
but a shaky voice — 

"It is my name too, sir; and I have 
every right to it." 

" What do you mean, woman? Speak ! '* 

he shouted, trembling in every limb. 
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^^ I mean, Mr. Gledstyne," said Susanna 
slowly, folding her arms and looking down 
upon him, "that I am your son's wife." 

^^My son's!" he muttered. "Mad wo- 
man ! " 

" Yes, Mr. Gledstyne," says she, holding 
out a yellow-looking letter to him ; " Ste- 
phen Trew is yoiu- own son, as this will 
show you." 

Mr. Gledstyne took the letter in his shak- 
ing hand and read, while Susanna's eyes 
darted about, first on one grand piece of 
furniture, then on another, and then on his 
face, still with that strange smile of hers 
curling her thin lips. I've read it a good 
many times since then, and I think I've got 
the sense of it pretty well ; and what I've 
forgot, you won't miss. Let's see : how did 
it begin ? — ^ay, ay, I've got it now : — 
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** On board the Beiichlandf 
Wednesday Evening. 

" I am settled in the ship ; Vernon and 
Martha leave me to-morrow. Yes, to- 
morrow I shall be alone. I am very miser- 
able. I don't know why — ^for after all it is 
not much to cross this sea. I did not think 
it so when I crossed it with you — ^to go to 
your home and all that I am now leaving — 
and I cannot tell why I shudder at it now. 
Yet a fear has been over me ever since my 
foot left the land that it would never touch 
it more. But I did not sit down to write to 
you of this, but of our child. It shall be as 
you wish — ^Martha shall take him back to 
you to-morrow. Poor girl — ^now that she 
has lost hers, she clings more than ever to 
little Vernon. Say a kind word to her, will 
you not, and let her see him often ? 
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" There then, I have promised ; but how 

shall I — oh, how shall I part with him — ^my 

darling? He is lying on my neck now, 

with one little hand twisted in my hair, and 

the other stroking my wet cheek. Perhaps 

he wonders why it is wet, as he looks up at 

me with those eyes of yours. He little 

thinks it is because when I have folded this 

I shall lay him in Martha's arms — ^perhaps 

never to take him back. Who can tell ? 

How tightly he has twisted his hand about 

my hair. When Martha takes him, I 

will cut the piece off as he holds it, and 

he shall bring it to you in his hand; 

it will show you a little, perhaps, how 

he is twined about my heart, and how 

much of that — ^the best — ^will be dragged 

and torn away from this ship to the shore, 

as I see him there in Martha's arms, and 
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the miles growing and growing between 
us. 

" I have taken the cross from his neck — 
you know what that means — ^and have bought 
him one of your Bibles — ^a very pretty one 
you see, with bright clasps, that he may 
take to it early. Try, Vernon, to realise 
what it is I give up to you, and think of 
me once more as you used. 

" Martha has come, and my trial ; and I 
have not said one-half that I wished to say. 
You will not forget to be kind to Martha. 

"Farewell! Would that I had never 
begun tHs joaimey ! 

" Amy Gledsttnb." 



As Mr. Gledstyne finished reading this 
letter, Susanna undid the rusty clasps of a 
Bible she took from her pocket, and opening 
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It, Showed a knot of hair. It ^as dark and 
^gled; you could fency that the little 

stubbombaby'sfisthadonlyjustletgoof 
It. Jifr. Gledslyne took the Bible, and looked 
down upon the hair, till a mist gathered over 
his eyes. 

"Matthew," he said, witii a trembling 
voice, « send for him ; send for Stephen 
Trew." 

80 I went out and spoke to John, for I 

felt afraid, somehow, of leaving my poor 

master alone with that snake, Susanna, or I 

should have gone for Stephen myself, and 

prepared him for aU. When I came back, 

Mr. Gledstyne was reading another worn 

letter; it was from that poor soul, Martha. 

rU tell it you, as weU as I can recoUect :— 

"By the time Stephen will have come to 
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you with this and my mistress's letter, and 
it is made known to you what I have done, 
I shall have met her, my mistress, face to 
face, and she will have asked me about her 
last message. You will not know before 
then ; because, after all, I have given your 
boy my life, my whole care ; and how could 
I die any other to him than I have lived — 
his mother? I do not ask you to forgive 
me, Mr. Gledstyne; I cannot expect for- 
giveness; but I ask you to believe it was 
love for the boy made me do what I did, 
and that — ^that same love brought me my 
punishment. I have never known a day's 
peace since I took him home in my arms — 
clinging to me as if his life hung upon mine 
— and it wasn't nature to part us. Yes, my 
love was indeed my punishment. It grew 
and grew in me every day ; but if at any 
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time I would forget and give way to it, and 
try to fancy it my own, I seemed to see her 
standing between me and the child, looking 
through her wet hair, as she looked when 
her body rose in the waves that night, and to 
hear her saying — ^ He is mine, Martha Trew ; 
he is mine ! ' and I've had to call up a hard 
word to my mouth, and to see the boy turn- 
ing away from me afraid, with the tears in his 
eyes, when all the time I'd been longing to 
snatch him up in my arms. You'll remember 
that. Please — ^please remember that, Mr. 
Gledstyne, and don't be too hard on me, nor 
let him, my Steenie, be too hard on — it's a 
bitter word to write, but never mind ; he'll 
never see her after he reads it — ^his nurse. 

" Maetha Tkew." 



"Well," said Mr. Gledstyne, when he 
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had read it, " and who did Martha trust this 
to — ^you ? " 

" Me ! " said Susanna, boldly; "why I never 
dreamed of Stephen being anything but a 
poor working man tiU this very night, when 
I found these things in a chest of Aunt 
Martha's I never opened before. She might 
have meant to — I think she did — ^but she 
was light-headed some weeks before she died, 
and didn't know what she said. No, sir," 
— (she went on drawing up her long figure 
till her shadow on the wall touched the ceil- 
ing) — "I should never have married Stephen 
if I had known." 

While Susanna said this, I noticed that 
her lips grew white and her fingers twitched, 
as if she longed to snatch Martha's letter 
from Mr. Gledstyne's hands. 

Just then the hounds set up a barking. 
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and the Lodge-bell rang. Mr. Gledstyne 
looked at his son's wife, and pointing to the 
great doors of the drawing-room, said in a 
cold, polite, but hurried sort of way — 

"Will you please to walk in there while 
I speak to Stephen? I hear he has 
come." 

With another uneasy look at the letter, 
which Mr. Gledstyne noticed, she smiled and 
bent her head, and went into the great dark 
drawing-room, and closed the door after her, 
as Stephen was shown in at the other door. 
He stood there a minute with his cap in his 
hand, till Mr. Gledstyne said — 

" Come here, Stephen ! " 

So he went and stood by him, and Mr. 
Gledstyne gave him his wife's letter, and 
watched him while he read it, with tears 
roUing down his cheeks into his white beard. 
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It was the first time I had ever seen him so, 
and I made a fool of myself, so that I couldii't 
see any more, till Stephen had placed the 
letter on the pillow and taken up the hair 
and laid it tenderly on the back of his hand, 
as if it were too silky and delicate to touch 
with his rough fingers. Then he laid that 
back on the letter — ^ay, the hand had brought 
the hair at last; but it had grown and 
roughened a bit on the journey. 

Mr. Gledstyne took both of Stephen's 
hands in his, and looked up in his face, 
waiting to see the change come over it. But 
it never altered. Stephen seemed to shrink 
more and more into himself as he stood there 
— ^the workman still (for he couldn't throw 
off the old life all in a minute), looking at his 
coarse hands lying in Mr. Gledstyne's, and 
he felt ashamed. 
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Mr. Gledstyne looked anxious. No doubt 
it came across him : Was his son so much a 
carpenter that his heart had hardened to 
what he worked in, that he stood there like 
a block, so dull and stupid ? He could not 
bear that — ^No ! better to have never known 
he was his son. He let go his hands, and 
opened his arms wide, and said— 

" My boy ! my boy ! " 

There was a great cry from Stephen, hoarse 
and strong — and a heavy fall that shook the 
floor : and I stopped my ears. I don't know 
if it was right to have heard all I did ; but 
I wouldn't hear any more. I saw Stephen's 
head strained to his father's breast, with his 
cheek on his mother's hair and letter — ^and 
that was enough. I stopped my ears to shut 
out the two men's sobs. 

'^ Are you there, Matthew?" Mr. Gled- 
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styne said at last — ^his deep voice as faint 
and sweet as a woman's : " are you there ? 
My boy says you have been a true friend to 
him. Come, stir up the fire, man, and let's 
have a look at him ! " 

And I did ; but it was too bad for even 
him to look Stephen in the face just then. 

" Yes," says he, as he put his hands on 
his broad shoulders, and held him off. 
"Yes, it's Amy's boy, sure enough. Ay, 
they've robbed us of each other all these 
years, but they couldn't do us much harm. 
I'm not a whit the less proud of you, my boy 
— no, not a whit, for your having been 
Stephen Trew ! " 

Mr. Gledstyne fell back, white as death. 

"See if there's any brandy in there," said 
I to Stephen ; " I'll go down and see if the 
doctor's gone." 
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Susanna stood there as he opened the 
drawing-room door, but he rushed past 
taking no notice of her, and she came in 
and stood looking at Mr. Gledstyne in such 
a strange way that, hardly knowing what I 
was about, I touched Stephen's arm and 
pointed to a great looking-glass in the draw- 
ing-room opposite the open door, and in 
which we could see the comer of the study 
where Mr. Gledstyne lay. He was looking 
at the end of the last page of Martha's 
letter, and Susanna's fingers twitched and 
her eyes glared upon him, and she quietly 
went nearer and nearer to him, as he held 
up the leaf so as to see through it by the 
fire-light. Suddenly looking up, he found 
her close beside him. 

" Liar ! " he hissed out through his 
clenched teeth and ashy lips, *^ I have found 
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you out. This line of writing that has been 
scratched and meddled with is — ^Susanna 
knows all! May she with God^s hUssing 
right those that I have wronged. Stephen ! 
Stephen ! I say." 

I think Stephen would have fallen if it 
hadn't been for my poor rheumatic arm. 
Still we could not move ; our eyes seemed 
riveted on the glass by the strange, almost 
devilish smile on Susanna's face, as she 
stood looking down upon him. 

"Have you found me out?" she said, 
in that low whisper of hers, that almost 
froze my blood to hear; "and will you 
tell Stephen? Will you? Will you? 
Dar^you?" 

"Stephen! Help!" 

As we hurried in together Susanna passed 
us, gliding along with her cat-like step, and 
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sat down in the old state chair by the fire in 
the drawing-room. 

Mr. Gledstyne lay back upon the pillow 
— dead! 

' ^ Were we dreaming ? ' ' whispered Stephen, 
passing his hand over his clammy brow, 
^' or did — did that horrible hand touch him ? 
Look here, Matthew, look ! " 

He drew something from his father's 
clenched hand. Holding it up and spread- 
ing it out, we saw it was a comer of flimsy 
lace — a piece of Susanna's veil. Now mind ! 
I tell you, as I told Stephen at the time, I 
don't believe she meant to do more than 
stop hiTTfi telling Stephen about those 
scratched-out lines, but stopping his breath 
for an instant, in the state he was in, was 
enough to stop it for ever. Stephen stood 
looking at it for full three minutes beforiB 
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lie could take in the horrible truth. Then 
he strode to the drawing-room door, and 
stood looking round the room with his wild 
eyes and lips as white and as firm-set as the 
dead man's. 

Susanna did not see him — she was stand- 
ing with her back to us, looking up at the 
splendid pictures and mirrors which covered 
that side of the wall. Presently she spread 
her arms out, and said to herself, looking 
up and down the wall — 

^^ Mine ! mine ! everything — all mine ! " 
My heart misgave me as to what Stephen 
was going to do — ^he looked at her so fixedly 
and long. I knew how much greater his 
hate must be for having loved her so, and 
now I trembled for her, tigress as she was. 
At last he went into the room, and, without 
taking any notice of Susanna, took hold of 
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the bell-rope and pulled it violently without 
stopping till all the servants, who had heard 
something from John of what was going on, 
eanle hurrying to the door. 

Susanna stared, half stupefied, wondering 
what he was going to do. 

As Stephen stepped forward towards them, 
I saw two or three started as I did, to see 
how like he was just now — ^with his stem, 
pale face — to the portraits of the two last 
Squires hanging on the wall. 

"Tou have heard what has passed to- 
night — you know who I am, John ? " he 
said, drawing himself up, as if he were 
proud of his inheritance, poor fellow ! 

" Yes, God bless you, sir ! " said the old 
butler, with tears in his eyes. " I know 
you're the master of this house — and we've 
all known you, sir, just as if you'd been 
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brought up in it — and we wouldn't wish for 
a better master, seeing the Squire's took 
away from us." 

And the women all curtsied to Stephen, 
but sent looks of dislike to Susanna, who 
stood drawn up in her fine dress, trying to 
look very grand and high, but trembling all 
the while to hear what he was going to say 
to them. A pink spot came on each cheek, 
and the little blue veins in her temples 
swelled as if they'd burst, when Stephen 
stretched out his arm and pointed at her, 
and said — 

" Very well, then. That is my wife, the 
mistress of this house ; and I command you 
to obey her every word — ^to wait upon her 
hand and foot. You know this is our wed- 
ding-night. Light the candles in the state 
bedroom — take her there and wait upon her. 
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If I do not come in less than an hour, fetch 
me ; I shall be in the study with my father 
— ^mind, I say — ^fetch me." 



Mistress Susanna Gledstyne stood look- 
ing at her fine figure, at full length, in a 
dressing-glass in the old state bedroom. 

After making the women try on all the 
faded finery in the wardrobes, she had 
chosen to be dressed in a loose white gown 
of Indian muslin, and now she was arrang- 
ing a large flower, made of jewels, in her 
tawny hair. 

She stood looking at herself with a great 
flaming wax-light on each side the glass, 
waiting for the bridegroom to come — for the 
hour was past. 

Perhaps she was thinking of the family 
diamonds that Mr. Gledstyne's sister. Miss 
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Mirabel, went to Court in, and wondering 
how soon they would be put into her hands. 
At any rate, she was tired of walking 
through the old house, and ringing the bells 
to see how often the servants would answer 
to her call. She was tired of scribbling 
^^ Susanna Gledstyne" on the blank leaves 
of books on the drawing-room table — almost 
tired of looking at her own white face. 

Suddenly, she hears footsteps coming up 
the stairs and along the passage. The outer 
door of the bedroom creaks, and two women 
come and draw aside the heavy curtains, 
and hold them back — and Mistress Gled- 
styne turns to meet the bridegroom. But 
first come two men bearing Kghts, who 
wait at the door and look back ; then, more 
heavy, shuffling feet, and another two come 
in, carrying a man's body by the feet and 
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arms. The blood is pouring from his side, 
and, jnst as he is, they lift him on the bed 
— the bridal bed. 

We had gone to the study at the end of 
the hour. I had opened the door as quietly 
as I could, and saw Stephen kneeling Jby 
his father's side. He was looking at some- 
thing he held in his hand. At first I didn't 
notice what (it was one of the old pistols 
that were always kept loaded on the side- 
board) ; but I was struck all of a heap like, 
by the sight of his face ! Poor Stephen ! 
Even at a time like that he bore the truth on 
his face ; for though I hadn't seen the pistol, 
I could have told what he was meaning to 
do. At one instant, through the determined 
look, the face was sad and tender, as if he were 
giving a last thought to his father and his 
own mother, and her to whom he was 
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related by a tie as strong as that of blood — 
poor Martha Trew. Then there seemed to 
come over him, like a flash, a thought of 
the greatness and happiness that might have 
been his ; and his face grew so strange and 
fierce that I thought the time had come to 
save him from himself, and two of us rushed 
in. But as soon as he saw us he leapt to his 
feet, turned the pistol against his heart, 
and fired! I had knocked the pistol up- 
wards a few inches as he fired, and the ball 
entered the shoulder. He gave a low moan, 
and fell fainting against the sofa ; and, just 
as he was, we lifted him up and carried him 
in to Susanna. 

By this time all sorts of wild stories had 
spread over the village. Crowds had got 
round the house, and some of those who had 
been drinking hard at the wedding-feast, 
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and had only got some muddled idea of 
Stephen's good luck, were shouting under 
the window and throwing up their caps ; 
while poor women who had heard that Mr. 
Gledstyne was dead, cried and wrung their 
hands, and declared ruin must come upon 
them. The magistrate and the clergyman, 
and two or three more of Mr. Gledstyne' s 
friends, came into the room where we were, 
and questioned us. 

Mistress Gledstyne took no notice of any- 
thing but Stephen. She stood at the bed- 
side, holding the curtain back with one 
hand, and her beautiful hair with the other; 
while the smile that she wore when she 
turned to meet the bridegroom seemed 
frozen on her face. For nearly five minutes 
she stood so. Then she put her foot on the 
steps, and set one knee on the bed, still 
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smiling so awfully as she looked down upon 
him. Her eyes were like two cold, polished 
stones, and in the hollow of each a great 
tear lay glittering. 

At last, as Stephen began to revive, you 
could see sense coming slowly into her face, 
and her white lips moved with a piteous, 
weak kind of cry — 

"Stephen! Stephen! What have you 
done?" 

Stephen started up with a shriU scream — 
almost like a woman's scream it was — and 
drops of sweat came out thick on his fore- 
head. 

" God ! " he said, looking round, " she 
is here again ! I thought I'd got away from 
her for ever. Help me ! help me ! Look ! 
she is going to kill me as she killed him ! " 

She was only stretching her clasped hands 
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in a beseeching way towards him, but when 
she heard his last words, and saw him sink 
fainting on the pillow, she shrank back and 
slid from the bed. Stephen's words seemed 
to decide the magistrate, who had been 
hearing the servants' strange stories about 
her, and he signed to two of them to lock 
her in one of the rooms till he could learn 
more. There was something terrible in Su- 
sanna's cowardly fright. She glided between 
the two men like an eel, and stood panting 
and glaring round her at the foot of the 
bed. All her cunning, all her bravado, had 
come to an end ; and now her brain seemed 
turning as she looked round and saw the 
finish of her work. She, standing there 
robed and jewelled, the lady of Gledstyne 
Hall ; her husband dying by his own hand, 
which he had lifted against himself to be 
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freed from her ; the grand gentlemen, from 
whom she had thought to command respect 
and admiration, looking down upon her with 
disgust and horror; the poor people — ^her 
own people, she had thought to rise above 
and crush under her dainty heel — coming 
forward to lay hands on her in her own 
house. Ay, and I could see her wild dis- 
ordered brain showed her more than these — 
for, as she fixed her eyes on the bare wall, 
such a look of horror came over her face, 
that it might have been Martha on her 
deathbed that she saw and heard crying to 
her, in her weak, piping voice, ^^ Susanna ! 
Susanna ! right those that I have wronged ! " 
It was as if she fancied the dead as well as 
the living whom she had injured were coming 
about her to lay rough hands on her, for her 
pale blue eyes rolled distractedly, and she 
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kept stretching out her hands with the palms 
outwards, as if she were defending herself 
against thousands. The touch of one of the 
men's hands on her shoulder seemed to 
madden her completely. She wrenched her- 
self from him like a tigress, with a half- 
smothered shriek gave one look round, and 
then turned and rushed through, the women 
and servants — ^who drew back shuddering — 
and out at the doorway into the wide cor- 
ridor. The doors at the end leading on to 
the terrace stood open, and the moonlight 
poured in, so that we could see her dis- 
tinctly as she flew along, tearing as she 
went the wedding-ring from her finger, the 
bracelets from her arms, the jewel-flower 
from her long yellow hair — ^ay, and even 
shreds of her dress. Once — (and oh, how 
that set my flesh creeping, for it made every- 
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thing so awfully real!) — once she turned, 
and gave the old look over her shoulder; 
and then, though not a soul had stirred to 
follow her, she shrieked and flew on, and on, 
her white-slippered feet hardly touching the 
polished floor. Another instant, and the 
lithe tall figure stood swaying on the terrace 
wall, sixty feet above the court-yard. The 
shrieks of fright suddenly changed to wild, 
piercing yells of laughter, the long white 
artns were tossed into the air — ^and then all 
was still as death, and there was nothing to 
be seen but the white line of terrace-wall, 
and the jewels lying here and there on the 
dark floor, sparkling in the moonlight. A 
few minutes after, the church clock struck 
twelve, and the bells broke out — the black 
year was over ! 
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You may be sure the young Squire (God 
bless bim !) didn't want for kind hearts about 
him, and careful doctoring ; but for all that 
he lay for three days between life and death. 
On the fourth day he woke from a heavy 
sleep, and for the first time since he had seen 
her leaning over him, he seemed perfectly 
sensible. It had been an anxious morning, 
for the doctor had told us some change, for 
better or worse, must come in a few hours, 
and crowds of people himg about the place, 
waiting to hear. The gentry who had taken 
the upper hand at the Hall could not keep 
the poor women from pushing in and listen- 
ing at the bedroom door; some even got 
into the room, and sat hushing their babies 
behind the curtains. I was the first person 
he asked for when he opened his eyes ; and 
when I bent down to him, he said — 
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" Matthew, where is she ? I'm glad youVe 
got her away; but she must be looked after. 
She mustn't starve, nor come to any harm." 

" Stephen," I said (and it seemed a com- 
fort to him to hear the old name), "Susanna 
won't harm herself or any one again. She's 
dead ! " 

He stared at me as if he couldn't under- 
stand me, at first ; then a kind of light came 
over his face — ^and he burst into tears, and 
threw himself into my arms, and said, after 
awhile — 

" I shan't die, Matthew. I'll live, and 
try and forget all that's past, and do my 
duty by these poor people, as my father 
did." 



GENTLE JACK. 

rjlHEEE is a high wind and a high tide in 
a little town on the Sussex coast this 
Christmas-eve. It is a gay little town in 
its brief season, and asks wicked prices for 
its small lodgings, its provisions, and crazy 
carriages, and more crazy bathing-machines ; 
but now it is doing penance for all its plea- 
sant little siunmer vices. Its winter sack- 
cloth, cold and black, is about it ; and it is 
strewn, if not with ashes, with its beach 
stones, which the waves tear up and cast 
about them, paying back the attacks that all 
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the idle loungers liave made upon them in 
the same manner through the summer-time. 
The Parade has vanished from view as 
utterly as have the bright throngs that 
walked there in the moonlight and music of 
last September. It is hidden completely by 
the sable company of waves that dance there 
to their own and the wind's music, and that 
on such a night as this even cross the road, 
and beat for admittance on the windows of 
the front lodging-houses, and mockingly 
remind the landladies, as they shut them 
out, that they will have no more eligible 
lodgers than themselves yet for a weary 
while. 

What light there is is surely concentrated 
in one spot — ^a shingly comer behind the town, 
where bathing-machines, with their ladders 
drawn up, stand like dogs with their tails 
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between their legs. Yery white and cold 
they look contrasted with the black cottages 
facing them, and the black forge that sends 
out light strong enough to be seen by travel- 
lers on distant lonely roads in this flat 
country; sailor lads and men, with hand- 
kerchief-bundles, going home to spend 
Christmas; and sisters and daughters and 
sweethearts out at service coming home to 
meet them. 

The work of pudding-making is going on 
hotly in the cottages ; and the turned-out 
husbands who won't stone raisins, chop suet, 
or mind baby, take refuge in the forge; 
where, with faces like red Indians in the 
light of the smithy fire, they are listen- 
ing to a story of the town well suited to 
such a night. The smith himself is telling 
it:— 
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When I first come to this forge, my next- 
door neighbours were a family of the name 
of Hurlan. 

They were a seafaring family, by which 
I mean they all got their living by the sea. 
There was Joe Hurlan, tall, lithe, strapping, 
black-eyed, with a fury of a temper, who 
sailed his little fishing-boat, and earned the 
pounds. There was old Mary, his wife, fat, 
round, blue-eyed, placid — kept her bathing- 
machines, taught the lady- visitors to swim, 
ducked their children, and earned the shil- 
lings. There was young Mary, slim, blue- 
eyed, and placid too — dried the towels and 
bathing-dresses on the beach, and earned 
the pence. There were five small girls and 
five small boys, who went out to sea along 
with father, and carried towels and gowns 
to and fro between yoimg Mary on the 
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shingle and old Mary with her machines on 
the sands, and earned the hal^ence. Eleven 
children, and father and mother, you would 
think enough for the sea to have to provide 
with food, and blue gowns, aad blue shirts, 
and tarpaulins, and mushroom hats. But 
this was not all. There was likewise a 
nephew of Joe's, a cheery, happy-go-lucky 
sort of lad, who by turns helped Joe to earn 
the pounds, old Mary the shillings, young 
Mary the pence, and the small fiy the half- 
pence. To tell the truth, I think he liked 
helping with the pence best. 

Now though this lad was the son of Joe 
Hurlan's own and only brother, whose bones . 
had never been laid dust to dust, but were 
contained among the mysteries of the deep 
sea, and though it had been Joe's own act 
to take the lad from his widowed mother, it 
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was only too well known tliat nncle and 
nephew did not pull well together. Watch- 
ing them at work, you would say it was no 
wonder. 

Joe Hurlan was clever, quick as thought 
in his movements, industrious, brave as a 
lion, and too often not only as brave, but as 
furious and dangerous. Bitter words and 
sometimes bitter cries were heard from Joe's 
boat by those who cast their nets near it ; 
and even on shore, I've heard the coastguard 
say, as he caught some sounds out at sea, 

■ 

*^ There's Hurricane Joe at it again." 

Yet to meet Joe Hurlan in an ordinary 
way was to meet a right hearty, pleasant 
fellow, sound and true, who could spin a 
yam — eh ! couldn't he spin the very ale 
flat, and the pipes out, and show you a 
tempest, Joe could, any minute, as if he had 
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it in his pocket ? He was not far past forty, 
but he called himself Old Joe. 

* 

Now young Jack Hurlan was so much the 
contrary in temper and manner to Joe, that 
he was called Fairweather Jack and Gentle 
Jack; and a harmless, happy, good-humoured 
soul he was. 

That Jack was bred by the sea-shore there 
was no mistaking. Hair, face, hands, and 
bare breast were of different healthy sandy- 
browns, and his eyes were of a misty sea 
blue. He was always singing, whether at 
sea with Joe, or drawing out the batbing- 
machines for old Mary, or mending nets and 
looking up at the pretty ladies on the Parade, 
or helping young Mary to fold the bathing- 
gowns. Not that Jack had much notion of 
any song : the thing he sang was a sort of 
chant he might have caught from the waves 
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and stones when they mix and roll over in 
fresh, strong weather. There was a surg- 
ing sort of rise and fidl in Jack's song, which 
made one feel that the happiness which was 
the source of it was boundless as the sea. 
His words were his own, and, as weU as 
any one could catch them, were these, which 
no doubt came to him as he was shoving the 
heavy boat down the sands, and expecting 
a fierce voyage of it with Joe : — 

'' Heave-a, heave ! 
Pull along, 
Never grieve, ! 
That's my song." 

It was not a favourite song with Joe Hurlan, 
who apparently had a theory that the pas- 
sions of the winds and waters had their 
equivalents in human nature, and that it was 
necessary to let them see it. No sooner, 
then, did adverse winds assail him than he 
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turned upon them, and upon Jack and all 
the world, with a fury that was far more 
formidable to the poor lad than the worst 
hurricane that ever blew. 

But Jack suffered less than might have 
been expected. He was as ready to meet 
and greet his uncle's return to tranquiUity 
and good-nature as the summer sun is to 
meet and greet the sea when the storm- 
clouds have wrecked their rage and passed 
away ; and the result was scarcely less cheer- 
ful. Never were there two such friends, 
when they were Mends, as Hurricane Joe 
and Fairweather Jack. Joe's remorse for his 
violence was deep though silent, and after 
every outburst the real affection he bore the 
orphan lad was strengthened by the recollec- 
tion of the almost superhimian patience and 
gentle, sweet forbearance he had shown. 
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Yet Jack was merely a merry, good- 
humoured fellow, and, sad to say, so far 
from being a saint, that his uncle, who was 
true as truth itself, was often obliged to put 
a sudden stop to the torrent of fibs to which 
Jack gave vent when questioned, after a 
rough voyage, as to the bruises on his fore- 
head or the swelling of his poor red knuckles. 
He had fallen out of the boat on Eelsea 
Eocks, and met with innumerable calamities^ 
told in the most natural manner imaginable, 
till Joe put a stop to the telling by crying 
out sternly — 

*^Hold hard with those d — d lies. Jack, will 
yer ? — ^Mary, 'twas me that mauled him.'' 

There were land storms no less than sea 
storms with Hurricane Joe, and many a 
time have the wholjB household come scam- 
pering out and taken shelter in the forge 
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here. Old Mary has stood trembling be- 
hind the door there ; young Mary there, with 
Jack's arm round her waist ; and the five 
bits of boys in their blue flannel shirts and 
tarpaulins, and the five bits of girls in their 
blue flannel gowns and mushroom hats, filled 
the place so that there was scarce room for 
the sole of one's foot. I'd have to bear with 
their company till Joe would be seen slink- 
ing past, black as thunder with rage and 
shame. 

By that time they might safely venture 
home ; and home they would go, old Mary 
thanking and " God-blessing " me for the 
refuge, and young Mary smiling and blush- 
ing through her tears, and joining with her 
pretty voice in Jack's 

<< Heave-a, heave ! 
Pull along ; " 
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and the little monkeys of children jumping 
and tumbling over one another, and wickedly 
pretending to be frightened out of their wits 
by the distant view of Joe's back. In an 
hour or two would come Joe himself, fuddled 
with the comfort he had taken at the Flying 
Fish, and with remorse and shame. 

"So the devil's had hold of me again, 
Sturt," he'd say. 

And my answer was always — "He has, 
Joe Hurlan; and if you don't have a 
reckoning with him once for all, you'll 
find there'll come a day he'll be too much, 
for you." 

"Eight you are — I feel it," Joe would 
growl. Before going in, he would steal off 
to the town, and come home with bulging 
pockets; and what with the jumping and 
shouting and clamour, and old Mary's laugb. 
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(wlich at bathing-time you could hear from 
one end of the Parade to the other), and 
what with Jack's "Heave-a, heave 0!" I 
don't know but what neighbours had more 
reason to complain of the peacemaking than 
the storm. 

But Joe Hurlan's passion was not always 
to blow over so harmlessly. It came to pass 
that every fit was longer and fiercer than the 
last. The children crouched down lower 
now when they came to the forge for shelter, 
and no more laughed and made fan behind 
Joe's distant back, but kept quietly in their 
hiding-places till he was out of sight ; while 
old Mary trembled and young Mary cried 
much more than in old times. But I noticed 
that she and young Jack clung to each other 
closer and closer as things got worse and 
worse. When the girl went to meet her 
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father and Jack after their little voyages, I 
noticed she would take count at once of 
every fresh bruise on Jack's face and hands, 
and grow deadly pale, and Jack's cheerful 
"Heave-a, heave 0! " no longer comforted her. 

One night — ^it was a week before Christ- 
mas, and the tide was in as far as Eelsea- 
comer — Joe and the lad were at sea. I was 
sitting here near one o'clock ; the wind was 
too high to think of sleep; I was sitting 
here half dozing, and suddenly I was aware 
that something more than wind was fumbling 
at the door, 
' '^ Who's there?" 

" Joe Hurlan." 

I open it; Joe comes in, with his head 
shrunk into his neck, and his back bent, his 
face livid, and his eyes turning everywhere 
but on my face. 
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^^Back already, Joe?" I said. 

He did not answer me, but went to his 
usual seat by the fire and sat down. I stood 
still before the open door ; something made 
me suspicious of him. 

^^ Where's Jack ? " I asked him. 

"Gone to his mother's," he said; then 
clenched his hands and rocked himself over 
the fire. Jack's mother lived as a sort of 
servant at the coastguard station, twelve 
miles off. 

" How's that," said I, " when you've but 
just come ashore ? " for he was dripping wet 
from the waist. " He's never going to walk 
there this time of night ! " 

He looked up suddenly — such a look as I 
shall never forget. 

" Sturt, Sturt, don't torture me ! Jack's 
not with his mother." 
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" Where is he then ? " 

'* Why did he sing in the storm, while I 
was cursing ? " 

**Joe Hurlan," said I, "where is your 

brother's son ? " 

" Why did he sing Mary's hynms when 
we were in danger? Why did he sing 

hymns praising the Maker of the wind that 

was taking the bread out o' the children's 

mouths ? " 

" I ask you again, Joe, where is the son 
of your drowned brother ? " 

"Why did he steal my Mary's heart, and 
make her hate her own father for beating 
him?" 

" You wretch, where's Jack ? " 

"He might have made a struggle — ^it's 
his own fault. He knew it 'ud rile me more 
to put up his hands like that, and cry but, 
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'Uncle, you and father were brothers — you'd 
never kill me!' " 

"You pitiful scoundrel," says I, seizing 
his collar, ''what have you done with Jack?" 

" Let go ! Didn't I tell you he's with 
his mother ? " 

"Will they find him there when he's 
sought for to-morrow, as he will be ? " 

" Find Mm — jind him ? my Jack ! 
they should tear me limb from limb, if that 
would find him ! " 

" Joe Hurlan," said I, " if Jack isn't with 
his mother, where is he ? " 

" With his father r^ said Joe, in a sort of 
wailing whisper ; " and / sent him there ! " 

And he looked up at me, quailing before 
me as if I should deal him instant justice. 

Jack's face was before my eyes; Jack's 
voice was in my ears. I dared not trust 
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myself alone with his destroyer. I only 
opened my door wide and pointed out ; and 
he crept away. 

I did not give Joe Hurlan up to justice 
the next day, as I had fully meant to do ; I 
did not do it for reasons I shall tell you by- 
and-by. 

Joe did not evade me nor put himself in 
my way. He did not give himself up, as I 
half expected he would. He told me after- 
wards it would have been almost a relief to 
him to do it, as far as he was concerned; 
but he had not the courage to undeceive hia 
wife and young Mary and all at home, who 
believed thoroughly his first statement — ^that 
Jack was at his mother's. He wondered 
much at my hesitation. I saw he did. In 
fact, once he almost told me so. 
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" Why do you keep the worm under your 
foot?" he said, putting his haggard face 
over the low door there, about the second 
evening. "Why don't you crush it at 
once ? " 

I turned my back upon him. I had done 
so whenever he looked over the door, as he 
had done several times since the night he 
came home without Jack. This went against 
the grain with him more than any words 
would have doae. 

The third evening he was there again, more 
haggard and wild than ever. 

" Sturt," says he, " it must be all over. 
I must have swung for Jack. I must be in 
hell now. There's nothing worse than this 
— ^there can't be. They'll drive me mad. 
It's ' When Jack comes back,' from morning 
till night. What's the use of letting Christ- 
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mas come ? They'll know fast enough, then, 
when it comes without him, that he'll never 
come at all. What d'ye say ? Shall I make 
an end of it ? " 

I did not look at him or answer him, and 
he drew a long breath and crept away. He 
did not make an end of it that day. 

The next morning, about twelve o'clock, 
he came straight into the forge, and clutch- 
ing my arm, said — 

" Come out — come out, and tell me what 
the fools are all gaping at." 

Shaking him oflP, I walked with him down 
to the road before the Parade, which was 
torn and tumbled about by the high tides, 
as it will be to-morrow. It was a fine bright 
morning, and all the gentry (there used to be 
more winter gentry than we have now) tad 
turned out, and were standing in little groups 
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looking at something ont at sea. All the 
townfolks had turned out too, and were 
looking at the same thing. We asked an 
old sailor what it was, and he told us it was 
a dead body out just beyond the pier. Par- 
son Browne — ^he was one of your sea-fanciers 
— ^was coming ashore that morning at four 
o'clock ; and he had seen it, and given proper 
notice, and it had been fastened by a rope to 
a little sailing-boat. 

There were some railings where we stood, 
dividing the road from a field the sea had 
laid waste. Joe leant against these with a 
row of other watermen, and looked out in 
the same direction as everybody else looked. 
All that could be seen of the thing they looked 
at from this distance was a small dark line on 
the bright glittering water between the Pier 
and the little boat. The motion of the waves 
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made it first rise at one end and then the 
other with a monotonons rocking movement. 

I left Joe looking at it, and returned to 
my work. In the afternoon I went down to 
the sea again, and found all the town there ; 
and more fine ladies than in the morning 
were on the Pier and Parade looking at the 
little dark line on the sunny water. 

Joe Hurlan was in the same place. He 
had been fetched home to dinner by the 
children, and had sliink back again. 

By this time all was ready for bringing it 
ashore. The shell that had been made for 
it in the morning was down on the beach, 
ready for it to be lifted into out of the boat 
that was just setting off to fetch it. Four 
men were going out in the boat. Just as it 
was putting off, one of them, a young fellow 
who happened to be a chum of Jack's, 
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sickened at the job, and asked to be let 
oflf. 

Joe wiped the moisture from his forehead 
with his sleeve when he saw this. It struck 
him that the young man had a sort of in- 
stinct about the thing, though not the 
slightest suspicion was afloat in the town 
about Jack's absence. 

The lad was let oflP, and the three boat- 
men looked about for some one to take his 
place. No sooner did they catch sight of 
Joe's tall strong form leaning against the 
rail than they settled on him as the man of 
all men to be above letting any squeamish- 
ness stand in the way of a bold waterman's 
duty. They hailed him from the beach : 
^* Ahoy there, Joe Hurlan ! Bear a hand ! " 
Joe stood still. If ever a face aged years 
in a few seconds, his did. Crowds were 
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looking at him, the man for whom the boat 
waited ; they were impatient to see it off. 

What was he to do? He was not a 
man who might refuse with impunity on the 
score of nervousness, he with his herculean 
frame and dark strong face. Yet to go to 
draw the thing in nearer and nearer, while 
all the town gazed on it, and would gra- 
dually recognise the features and form of its 
favourite, — draw that in, while the children 
all stood there, clustered thick as shell-fish 
on the groin, ready to see all, and shriek, 
"It's Jack, it's Jack!" — draw that in, 
while young Mary stood beside her mother, 
moved as if hy some strange instinct to look 
on a scene he was sure she would at other 
times avoid ! She would know him. Yes, 
Joe was sure of that ; was sure, however 
altered Jack might be by cruel death and a 
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cruel restless grave, Mary would know him 
— ^would know both the murdered and the 
murderer at a glance, and proclaim them 
both in her agony to all the world. 

It rushed, all this did, in a minute 
through Joe's nuAd as he leant against the 
rail; and all eyes waited and watched to 
see him answer the summons he had re- 
ceived. 

Would he go? I wondered; but as I 
wondered, he dragged his hat lower over his 
eyes, crossed the road, and dashed noisily 
down to the beach, plunging through the 
shingle with long determined steps. 

The young fellow whose place Joe was to 
fill helped to shove the boat off, and in 
doing so murmured his Mend Jack's own 
peculiar cry or song, which he had caught 
of him — 
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Heave-a, heave I 
PuU along." 



Joe started up, with an oar raised as if he 
would brain him ; but mastered himself, sat 
down again, and contented himself with 
cursing him and his noise. 

The boat sped on at last, riding evenly 
over the bright water, and showing no signs 
of the awfulness of its errand, except 
perhaps in the stillness and uprightness of 
the four men, each of whom kept his pipe 
in his mouth in a steady business-like 
way. 

The little sailing-boat, to which the dark 
little line was attached, was reached. A 
man — ^not Joe — ^unfastened the rope, and 
tied it to the other boat ; and presently the 
four erect figures were rowing shorewards, 
and the dark line coming with them, held in 
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tow at about three yards' distance. Steadily, 
gently it came along nearer and nearer, with 
the bright sunshine upon it and the gaze of 
all the town. Nearer and nearer it came, 
till it began to assume other shape and sub- 
stance than the thin black line it had before 
appeared. 

The crowds pressed close to the Pier-side 
and to the edge of the Parade, and were 
beginning to distinguish the white face from 
the dark clothes of the floating form, when 
one of the four boatmen took a large dark 
piece of stuff from the bottom of the boat, 
and pulling the rope till the drowned man 
was nearly close to it, threw it carefully 
over, entirely concealing the face and 
form. 

" That was father," I heard young Mary 
fiay. " mother, how good of him ! I 
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couldn't help looking, and it would have 
been so horrible to see it ! " 

Joe's terrors that this crime would find 
him out when the face of the dead man was 
seen were groundless ; for it was so fearfully 
injured and changed, that not one of Jack's 
old mates recognised him as they placed the 
body in the shell, and bore it as that of a 
stranger, and laid it inside a shed in the 
coal-yard. 

At night, when a pair of strong but list- 
less arms were thrown over the door there, 
and a pair of wild coal-bla<5k eyes were fixed 
on my fire, I was bad enough to almost pity 
the poor wretch. I knew something of the 
misery he suffered. I knew that if the 
picture of that bright sea and the pier- 
stands, and the black line moving up and 
down, up and down — I knew that if this 
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was so clear before my eyes wherever I 
turned that night, it was all far more 
horribly clear before his. 

He didn't speak till I went to push him 
off and shut up for the night, and then he 
muttered — 

" I shall give up the game in the morn- 
ing. I shall go to Chalmers " (Mr. Chalmers 
was a magistrate) "and tell all. What's 
the use of waiting till his mother comes and 
knows him, or till my lads find him out, as 
they will to-morrow. All the watermen 
and boys are ordered to go down and look 
at it to-morrow. / must go, and I should 
do for myself alongside of him; for I 
couldn't deny Gentle Jack in death, how- 
ever I used him in life." 

The morning on which Joe had deter- 
mined to give himself up was Christmas- 
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eve ; and when I looked in upon him, to 
see if he meant to carry out his resolution, I 
found him sitting by the fire, already dressed 
and his hat in his hand, waiting for the time 
when he thought Mr. Chalmers would be up. 

I sat down opposite to him, and was in- 
vited to stay breakfast by old Mary. Look- 
ing about me, I saw that a new torture had 
begun for Joe Hurlan. 

Everybody was expecting Jack, and pre- 
paring and watching for him. It seemed he 
had never been away yet on Christmas-eve, 
and old Mary, young Mary, and all the 
children were quite confident he would turn 
up in time for breakfast. There was his mug, 
with "Jack" on it in gold letters, on the 
table in the old place, and his plate filled with 
slices of bread-and-butter two inches thick, 
and one of young Mary's mince-pies at the 
top. I tried to prevent the children running 
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out SO often to look for him, as I saw it was 
making Joe almost mad, though, he sat very- 
still and silent, with his eyes by turns tra- 
velling from the fire to the clock. 

At last they gave up all hopes of poor 
Jack's coming to breakfast, and sat down to 
the table rather sulkily. As for young 
Mary, I saw that many times she could not 
keep the tears from her eyes ; and Jo'e saw 
it too, and turned his face. 

As he was taking his food lip and laying 
it down again untasted, he suddenly started, 
and stared towards the open door ; then 
gave a sort of laugh and dashed his hands 
over his face, as if he were scarcely awake. 
I supposed that he was now troubled by a 
dread of being found out and sent for before 
he made his own confession to the magistrate. 

Before another minute had passed he 
started again in the same way, and stared at 
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the door, and Kstened with the colour dying 
out of his dark face. 

This time, instead of checking himself and 
getting quiet again, he only grew more and 
more excited, till at last he started up and 
cried — 

" I do hear it — I'm notxosA ! Lord above ! 
what is that?" 

Joef stood holding his long arm stretched 
over the table and the children's heads, com- 
manding silence. 

Silence there was too, till something better 
and sweeter than any music Joe Hurlan 
ever heard began to fill our ears ; and that 
something was a well-known and well-loved 
voice, singing heartily as ever, as it came 
nearer and nearer the door — 

" Heave-a, heave ! 
Pull along ; 
Never grieve, ! 
That's my song," 
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There was a stir among the children, a 
knocking over of chairs and a rushing to 
the door, at which Joe stared as if expecting 
to see some unearthly thing. He thought, 
he has told me, that he half-expected to see 
that fearful thing from the coal-yard appear 
at his door as the singer of Jack's song. 
He has told me, too, how he seemed lifted 
from hell to heaven when, instead of that^ 
he saw Jack's own living fece, fair and 
brown and smiling, and Jack's own honest 
blue eyes, gentle as ever — a little leas merry 
perhaps, but the more human-Uke for being 
a little serious and anxious, as they sought 
out Joe's own guilty self. He would not 
have much to say to the clamorous children, 
did not even notice young Mary, to her 
gentle amazement ; hut went straight to Joe 
and stood before him. Joe looked at him 
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still as if he was a being of some other and 
more wonderful world than ours. 

" Uncle !" said Jack. 

Joe stretched out his hand like one in a 
dream, and touched the lad's hair; then 
gripped his shoulder as if to make sure he 
was verily Jack in the flesh ; and then he 
laid his arm against the wall and turned his 
face to it, muttering only — 

"Lord above!" 

Jack looked at him wonderingly, then his 

face grew more serious than I had ever seen 

it, and giving me rather an angry look, he 

said — 

" Uncle, this is Mr. Sturt's doing, my 

staying away all the week. I sent to ask 
him if I might come home, or if you'd 
rather me lay-to at mother's till you'd for- 
given me ; and he sent me word I'd better 
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bide where I was. I should a-come last 
night, but mother wanted me to wait and 
bring old Lewis with me, as he wanted to 
see this body you've had ashore here. He's 
seen it, and says it's the chap that was 
drowned from a schooner off Brighton six 
weeks ago." 

As Joe still remained with his face against 
his arm. Jack said in a low voice — 

" Didn't you think I shud get in all right, 
uncle ? It wasn't so far from Slater's Creek 
as I've often swum." 

Still Joe was silent, and Jack's good- 
humoured face much troubled. 

« 

At last Joe looked up, and said — 
^^Mary!" 

His wife went to him, thinking he was ill. 

*^Not you," he said rather huskily and 

ungallantly. "Young Mary — the prettiest, 
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the best Mary." And as young Mary came, 
he said in a thick voice, " And Jack, if she 
were a thousand times better and prettier, 
she wouldn't be good enough to thank you 
— ^to love you — ^to thank you and love yx)u all 
— ^her life — for her wicked — ^bad old father." 
And they were married, and lived all to- 
gether, and went on merrily earning the 
pounds, shillings and pence, though on an- 
other and more profitable coast. 

By this time several wives came to sum- 
mon the blacksmith's listeners home; but 
he still let his forge-fire bum brightly, and 
it cheered the Christmas waits as they came 
by, singing about peace on earth, and good- 
will towards men. 

THE END. 
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